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Just Published— 


MAXWELL & SMITH'S 
WRITING IN ENGLISH 


A MODERN SCHOOL COMPOSITION................... $0.75 





By Wa. H. MAXWELL, M.A., Ph.D., City Super- 
intendent of Schools, City of New York, and 
GEoRGE J. SmiTH, M.A., Ph.D., Member of 
the Board of Examiners, City of New York. 





A Guide, for upper grammar classes and high schools, 
which aims to teach the correct writing of English. 
Based on the principle of teaching from the whole to the 
parts and prepared in a manner interesting to pupils. 
Models of good composition, both in style and in presen- 
tation of ideas, are furnished for study and imitation. 
The exercises are practical in character and well graded, 








Paani BOOK COMPANY | 


Principals and teachers are invited to give this 
book their careful examination. Correspondence 
solicited. Copies sent postpatd on receiptof price. 











EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


The Best Thing for Your Teachers’ Meetings. 


For 1900-1901 the course is as follows : 


i—History of Education 
This will be a study of five great 
teachers—Comenius Basedow; Pes- 
talozzi, Froebel. and Herbart. 


2—Theory of Teaching 
This will consist of the consideration 
of five important fundamental laws 
of teaching. 


3—School Management 


The principal subjects of discussion 
will be * Self-Government of Pupils,” 
and “* Rewards and Punishments.” 





4—Questions and Answers 


of the N. Y. Uniform Examinations 


5—American Progress, 1800-1900 
By Supt. Wm. E. Chancellor, of New 
Jersey. The course give 
prohenaive review of the history of 
ihe U. 8. in the.nineteenth century. 


6—Studies in English Literature 
During the past year the course in 
literature has been a st of the 
fecnt t+ American authors of the nine- 
mth century Thisis to be followed 
y similar studies of some of the 
greatont Engl —— authors of the past 
undred 





Tate’s Philosophy of Education. 





For a number of years we have made a practice of giving subscribers 


in one number of EpucaTIONAL FOUNDATIONS some 
book. The number for December, 1 
‘Philosophy ° 


book. This is Tate’s ‘ 


great educational 
, Will contain a standard $1.50 
Education.” In no book that we 


are acquainted with is there given a clearer and more complete state- 


ment of educational principles. 


It contains 331 pages. 


RMS.—EpucaTIonaL Founpations will give to subscribers for 


TE 
1900-1901 nearly 1,000 pages 


esinitsten numbers. This is the equivalent 


of four books that would sell at one dollar each The price remains 
as heretofore, only $1 00a year. Special terms will be made to clubs. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Dublishers, 


61 East 9th Street, Netw York. 
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“x THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Life, Endowment, Accident, and 
Employer’s Liability Insurance 


of all forms. 


HEALTH POLICIES— indemnity for Disability Caused by Sickness. 








LIABILITY INSURANCE/— manufacturers and Mechanics, Contract. 


ors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected 
by policies in The Travelers Insurance Company. 


ASSETS, - : - $29,046,737.45 
LIABILITIES, 24,026,280.61 | EXCESS, (3 1-2 per cent. basis), 4,120,456.84 
GAINS : 6 Months, Jan. to July, 1900 


In Assets, - - . $1,225,280.89 
Increase in Reserves (both Departments), . - ~ 1,128,534.12 
Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 Months, - ~ = 4,055,085.62 





J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President, H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Supt. of Agencies. 
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PERFECTION WRITING CRAYON N° 312 = 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now offering something new— 








These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard 
ase. The inserted cat represents how the package looks 
They art of the very best quality made. ayy 
gaaranteed This crayon, for writing pur 
cially qenpsed for the peimegy schoo school and the ‘Vertical 
Hand Writing System. Our Wax Ngee = are put up in 
gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for samples 
STANDARD CRAYON CO., 


509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAB. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON,LOCKEandCLARK’S} THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Gent yorone, } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


























The Diary of a Western School Master 


By J. K. Stableton, Superintendent City Schools, Charleston, Ill. 

“Reads like a novel.” One of aed mst faithful school masters has ae givin heed a delightful 
record of his dealings with twent boys. These boys represent ag a Pres of life. most of 
them being somewhat abnormal in . elopment of mind and The style is simple and 
unaffected and the work shows the rt of an earnest teacher. It " a most valuable book for 
teacher or parent. Nothing ever Saitiaked is better suited for reading circles, and teachers’ meet- 
ings, etc. iling price 75 cents; for class work in quantities, 65 cents net. 


Address AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, u|- 


HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS - scape stg tien sugai! i fct a 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th 8t., New York. 





is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 

of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 

subjects, on pedagogy ; question books; school en- 
ac 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE ScHooLt JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 





ESTABLISHED 186I, 


Shaggy & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemical | 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices, 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 
in 








gs. 
Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








For School Supplies 


in the line of 


Artists and Drawing Materials 
apply to 
F, WEBER & CO., [ian’f’s. 
1125 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AWE Gnape Tascuans 
AND SUPERVIGOBS. 
44 Moothiz. daring Lng 


sien of topics are to music St ar and 
‘new education.” APPROPRIATE SEASsOY Mvsro, 
&c. from the BEsT SOURCES. Can be used in class 
for papain ng, by ordering ‘‘ Reprints.” Principals 
and Superintendents will aid their teachers by ar- 
ranging to supply each building with at leas¢ une 
annual subscription. $1 per yexr; 15c. per copy 
Edited by Hetzn Pxace, Supervisor of M ae: 


blished by S¢€ (BOOL * 
OMPANY, 128 N. Penn St., Indianapolis. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 


E L. KeLioce & Co., 61 E. gth St., N.Y. 
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Esterbrook Pen <=> 


The point of this is that these pens are perfect in finish and in every respect. 


At Srvies, 
Aut Srarionans. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., arts: Samecn, 0: 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 








Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 29 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Positions Filled, 4,000. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass., 8° Wabash Av. 1 Pinions Tk Fe bbe Pith | Av. iy New Yon) York City, N. Y. 
lo 


95 King St. West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper per Bldg. .D enver, Sag Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa., Ave., Washington, D. C. 414 Century Py whe Say Sec nemaoe Thee Loe Angeles, Cal. 


ALBANY "PRACHERS’? AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 














THE ALBERT ) faabivied orem gear farget end prt ( CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ tember in Colleges, No: ormal Schools, 4 Academies. 
High Schools, gf aplic Schooia, ot. om Pr Prompt HALL, 
AGENCY. alae O72. ve BERT § mager, \ CHICAGO. 





EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY|§ 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


Oldest and best knownin U.S. Est. 1855 
P. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. | 


Schermerhorn PACHERS AceNc Homsoox Manager. 


3 E. 14th St., New York Joan C. RocKWELL 


SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau, tr eet Ts 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 

















When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 2% SCHOOL supeLigs. 


J. W. acta enone & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





{00 LESSONS IN NATURE AROUND MY SCHOOL |é 


By FRANK 0. PAYNE. 


[5 the first book on Nature Study published that gives practical 
guidance and at the same time ts in accord with the best peda- 
gogic thought. Wherever any work in NATURE ts being undertaken 
this book should be in the hands of every teacher. 
Chap. I.—Preliminary Lessons in Observation ; II.—Lessons_on 
Leave, Plants, and penues Gone. in. tea prs on ine ry Chap. IV.— 
bap. day Lessons; Chap. Vi.—Lessons in 
Chap. VI —Walks with: he were eB 


the Schoolyard ; . VITI.—Col- 
lections during V: ion; Chap. IX.—Devices and H elps in ature Study— 
Books of Referenc 


In Chap. II. we nd lessons on Seeds, Pods, Berries, Propagation, the 


Daisy. the Gentian, 
cae Chap. III. some of the topics are Insects, the Beetle, the Fly, the Grass- 
pots agg ¢ Bee Family, Wasp, Ants, the Dragon Fly, the Turtle, Fishes, 
= — etc., etc. 
negees X. V. we have lessons on Water, Teeth, Celery, Sulphur, Soap, 
eure ose, Rubber, and others. 


Mr. Payne is not only a well-known writer on Science teaching but 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SCHOOLROOM. It contains 50 valuable illustra- 
tions; has 200 pages, is well printed, and handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.00 A sampie copy to any teacher, 90c. postpaid. Special terms for quantities. 








one of the most successful teachers of nature, and the book COMES N 





E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


$200.° Cash Prizes 


will be given for the best four essays on the EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE OF CARD GAMES, as exemplified by the games copyrighted by 
The Fireside Game Co., (The Cincinnati Game Co., Successors. ) 
1st prize, $100.00; 2d prize, $50.00; 3d prize, $30.00; 4th prize, $20.00. 
Contest open to school teachers only. Closes Dec. 31, 1900. 
For explanatory circulars, address 

The Cincinnati Game Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Successors to THE Finesine Game Co. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


aad Perzies, 







Assistants. 
bee ee | De 
ment ;.. Retuznamends 
Schools to on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FunTor, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
28 Union Squansr,, New Yorx. 


THE PRaTT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college e and scoeel wets ates, 
spectalists, and other teachers colleges 
a ,and families. Advises parents about 


schoo 
WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER, 


70 Firtu Avenug, New York. 


INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Professors, Principals, indervartners, Grade 

and Special Teachers furnished to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families. Margaret M. PENTLAND, 
Manager, 540 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


Entirely SPANI si1—without a Master. 


omrTmales —— er GRAMMAR, 
ND CONVERSA 


The latest an most pee 4m maitiet gives 
im. tatea pronunciation, and coviwu» vocabularies. 
107 pages, paper boards, 40c.; cloth, 50c,, postpaid. 
ISAAC PI:MAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 
Publi hers of ‘ne “Comple:e Phonoyr aphic Instructor,” 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION and 
the DR. SAVAGE GYMNASIUM 


will open their Eleventh Season Sep- 
For menand women desiring to be- 














tember 15. 
come teachers or wishing to take exercise for . 
physical development or health. 


For circulars, address 
BARKER, 308 West 59th Street, New York City. 


CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE We Teach by Mail. Six Courses 
¢ Only, viz: Normal course, $4.50; 
School Course, $4.50; Koos -Keeping Course, $7. 005 
canles? $5. ‘e Botany, $5.00; ooops: 

Don ou n one or more of these 
Courses? DE OMAs G@ : 1 courses 
are tora term of 2weeks. We furnish all neces- 
sary books for book-keeping. Address 


SCOTT ETTER, Pres. C. C. C., Palmyra, Il. 
Home. Study. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


offers over 225 elementary and college courses by 
°. ah ap er ce in * _ its —— mte, in- 
clu agogy, History, the Lan 
English. Mathematics, Physiography, Yoology, 
Physiology, Botany, ete. Instruction is pe: 
University credit is granted for college courses 
a ly sommp iene oe may begin at any 
For circular ad 
“THE UNIVERSITY OF ‘CHICAGO Oty 0) 


SPALDING’S ATHLETIC. LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


By, Champion 
6 How to Play Lawn Tepni hampi 
29 uaercises with Pulley Wott is. Ander- 


72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to soe \ Peapesiy. 
‘84 ‘The Care of the Body. 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 
a Ground Tumbling 
04 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises, 
108 Rules for Basket Ball tor Women. 


Price, 10 cts per copy, postpaid 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPT. 

ETHICAL CULECRE, SCHOOL. tae 


109 W 54th Street Two years 
Opens Oct. ist. Circular sent on mapplicaiion. 
and COLLEGE 


SCHOOL BELLS ==:s2:2: 


Purest copper and tin only, Terms, etc., free, 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY - Baltimore, Md. 
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¢Prang Elementary 
Drawing Books 


The great success of the year.. 
More popular every month. 
Write for circular showing new adoptions for 1900. 


is) 





Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


New York. 
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Chicago. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 


FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL, SORTS: 


604 E. F., 404, 803, 601 E. F., 851, and 1047 (MU}-TISCRIPT). 

FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL, WRITING: 

1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 


MOST DURABLE. 
Accelerated 


MOST ECONOMIC. 


progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrx Giitort & Sons, 


91 Jonn STREET, New York. 
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This ise 
FLY’S 
FOOT 


one of the thousands" 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 
examined by any 
One with this 





A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


_ $16.2 


A Reliable Scientific lastrument 


A 
Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


t +, th), 
n 


mine of and 
information for young and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. ‘One may use the 
m pe a lifecsme and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing, 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,000 common microscopic objects, 
gisss slides, and covers for mounting objects 

Ps, etc. 


Microscopes, ali prices, up to $800.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 














Magniies 180 diameters (32.400 timesh © NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS ||)oes Much Work 
And Regular Academic Course wee 
| KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE With : TS. , 


— AT THB—— 


CHICAGO # INSTITUTE 


Academic and Pedagogic 


Con. Francis W. Parker, President 
Wrisour 8. Jackman, Dean. 





Professional and Academic Training School for 
Teachers. and Academic School for Childr:n and 
Youth betw: en the ages of four and eighteen. 


A large library, thoroughly equip museum, 
laboratories. and workshops afford vn ba facili- 
ties for work in all departments 

tion convenient of access from all parts of 

the city, and adjacent to Lincoln Park. with its 
Botanical, Horticultural and Zoological] Gardens. 
_ Excellent accommodations for board and lodg- 
ing in —s vicinity of = ea ee | 
08e CO from out of town. For farther 


Dregcror, 604 Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Wyckoff, Seamans & benedict, 


327 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 
WANTED —Live Teachers, successtul 


at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our Pp agar Salary and com. 
mission. is is a rare chance for hive 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
anent and paying work. Address E 








* KELLOGG (perso , 61 E. oth St.., N.Y. 





Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most agreeable and ef- 
fective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months, Its nutrient 
and tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 

Taken before retiring it 
quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 





Rest the Burden 


of your correspondence 


ON THE 


Typewriter instead of on your 
stenographer, and you will get 
more work, cleaner work, better 
work. It has no equal for speed, 
. lightness of touch and durability. 


Information on request. 


American Writine Macuine Co., 
302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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The Great Question.* 


By Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
One of the greatest questions that ever engaged the 


thoughts of men and women is how to train and educate - 


a child that he may become an intelligent, industrious, 
truth-loving, law-abiding, and God-fearing citizen,—one 
that will perform honestly and intelligently all the duties 
of life. There should be no misconception in the minds 
of teachers as to what education really is in its essence. 
Much harm has been done to the cause of sound learning 
by representing it as what it is not, and holding up wrong 
ideals to be imitated by the young. 

There are more erroneous ideas afloat in the popular 
mind on this subject, perhaps, than in any other one de- 
partment of human activity.- On one side education 
stands in sharp contrast with ignorance, or lack of knowl- 
edge, little regard being had to the kind or quality of 
the knowledge possessed. Another view is that educa- 
tion must be utilitarian in its essence to enable one to 
make a living easily, to fill a place in society, or to play 
a part in life. This is the cheap commercial view of ed- 
ucation as such, and yet it is the sole object that is too 
frequently held up to the admiration of young men and 
young women. While it is absolutely essential that peo- 
ple should first look after the necessaries of life—food, 
shelter, clothing—and it is their imperative duty to do so 
under all circumstances—yet this is. only to ignore the 
larger and better side of human nature and to prepare 
one imperfectly for living in society under the best mod- 
ern conditions. 

To live this life properly requires the best efforts one 
can put forth in many directions ; but all one’s strength 
should not be expended for the accomplishment of nar- 
row aims; the invisible and the future should not be ob- 
scured by the seen and the purely material views of ex- 
istence. The cramping and narrowing influence thus 
exerted upon a naturally healthy and expanding mind, by 
the continual presence of low and sordid motives, is one 
of the most pitiable aspects of frail humanity that one 
can contemplate. ‘As teachers we should take the high- 
est and broadest view of education. By patient and per- 
sistent application of the principles of our art, we must 
seek to bring out in character all that is most noble and 
worthy in the minds and hearts of our pupils. There 
should be a lofty ideal implanted in the heart of each 
pupil that he should endeavor to realize. 

To one who has not some glimpses of true learning, 
this may appear as an impossibility, nevertheless a higher 
ideal must always be striven for in the unfolding of a hu- 
man soul. The result of the entire process upon its for- 
mative side necessarily implies that the soul of the child 
has powers or faculties which can be developed, that now 
lie inactive perhaps, and that the skilful teacher is adroit 
enough to arouse and direct the efforts of the unfolding 
mind in order to give birth to the right kind of ideas. 
To arouse the child from lethargy to self-activity for the 
sake of true learning should be the *hotive power em- 
ployed by every true teacher. 

The mind of a child is void of those ideas that nourish 
and develop thought. It cannot work to advantage un- 
less it has some of those ideas which cause the thinking 
process to go on. It must work so as to produce thought. 





* Annual address delivered before the teachers of Kansas 
City, September 15. 


The mind needs the right kind of material to work upon 
—such as will nourish thought to the fullest extent. Ed- 
ucation should not only develop and train the body so as 
to make it a perfectly formed and well-adjusted mechan- 
ism, but the mind itself should be full of resources, 
trained and disciplined so as to perform its appropriate 
functions with ease, elegance, and precision. One’s suc- 
cess in life depends not so much upon what one can do as 
upon what one is asa rational being who knows where 
he ought to be and what he can do, that others may re- 
cognize his ability at its true worth. 

The man who is undeveloped and unadaptable is sadly 
out of place everywhere. Without strength and organ- 
ized skill he is the victim of caprice, a dead weight to 
himself, and a burden to society. Contrast such a being 
with one who possesses those higher endowments of the 
soul, whose mind has been rightly developed by those 
great truths which smooth the pathway of the higher life, 
and how wide the difference between two such minds, Un- 
der whatever light man is viewed, even potentially asa child, 
it is the chief work of education to unfold his higher and 
nobler self thru the application of those forces which 
count for most there is spiritually in human life. 

“Education is a dual process—the. mastery of external 
surroundings and the fitting one to his environment in 
society as a member of a social and political organism, 
and then the self-centered development of one’s higher 
intellectual and spiritual nature as it gradually unfolds its 
powers from youth to old age. That other view of edu- 
cation which places the low, the sordid, the practical, the 
narrow commercial view of life in the foreground is un- 
worthy of the name of education, unless man be a mere 
beast whose life goes out taper-like with the expiration 
of his breath. 

Perhaps some may think these are deep questions with 
which our teaching has nothing to do. But they are in 
the wrong. National ideas make national life, just-as in- 
dividual ideas constitute personal life. Every nation hold- 
ing low national ideas has gone down in the struggle for 
existence. So must also those nations die whose ideals 
are not rooted in those principles of truth and righteous- 
ness which make for a better national life. Now as to 
the teacher. The burden that is laid on us is the incul- 
cation of right principles in the minds of the children of 
this city, so, that as men and women, they will emulate 
the highest civic and social virtues. It is not enough 
that these children shall become as good as their parents ; 
they shall be better. This is the natural desire of every 
father and mother in regard to their own offspring. It 
too should be the ambition of every teacher. 

With a body of truths for our guidance embracing all 
those elementary principles of instruction whose truths 
are immutable, and the application of which are so well 
understood, we are not left in the dark to work out the 
problems of human destiny, but we may also invoke the 
aid of all those forces which civilization and modern in- 
vestigation have approved for our guidance. We need 
these higher standards of living in order to realize the 
best results yet achieved in civilized communities where 
conditions are not fixed by legal status. 

I have endeavored thus far to place before you that 
there is something more important than the mere teach- 
ing of a child to make a living and to earn money, altho 
admitting the full value of these qualifications. These 
are not the end and the aim of life. A great teacher is 
one who does most for the bodies and souls of his pupils. 
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The great teacher is always greater, larger, fuller, than 
the mere profession he practices. The world admires 
the man who is larger than his mere trade or profession, 
and the one who is a great deal larger is the most ad- 
mired. Just to be a teacher is not much of a compliment. 
It may mean a mere drudge or a salary drawer ; or it 
may mean one whose life currents run out into thousands 
of hearts—making them all better, freer, and happier. 

Let it not be inferred that the pursuit of intangible 
ideals is the main purpose of education. The happy 
blending of the real and the ideal, firmly set together so 
as to answer in the most substantial manner the demands 
of every day affairs, is the fitting the pupil should receive. 
A conservative course which unites the best there is in 
the practical duties with the uplifting influence of those 
higher motives, is the most desirable combination under 
which existence can be conceived. 


A Human Life. 

While we speak glibly of human life and recognize ed- 
ucation as shaping it, no one yet has been able to tell 
just what it is. All attempts to unravel this mystery in 
whose presence we continually are, have proved abortive. 
Incomprehensible, intricate, beginning and end unknown, 
one can only ask, whence, what, whither? That there 
is a past, a present, a future, all admit. If life be a 
movement and nothing more, is it self-moving, or moved 
by an external force? If self-moving, what supplies the 
energy? Is the movement rhythmic from birth to 
death? And is this moving energy rhythmic, and is it 
a soul? If there be stored up a given amount of energy 
in each individual, and the problem of education be to 
put this stored energy into operation, how shall one gain 
control of all the forces of life which center in the in- 
dividual, and which must not only be let loose, but directed 
into the various channels along which the life currents 
flow? Who can answer ? 

Are individual units and energy convertible terms ? 
Is there just so much energy stored in the human race, 
and is each individual unit charged with so many volts 
which, when discharged, life must cease ? 

If each human being is a higher conscious mass, urged 
on by an irresistible force as Tesla seems to think, then 
education must become more and more a question of per- 
fecting the human mechanism as a transmitter of force. 
And if the individual is a part of the force of the uni- 
verse, then indeed is pantheism true. While man is a 
machine in one sense, and in a limited sense only, he is 
also a creator of force which cannot be measured by any 
mechanical equivalents known to physics. The mere 
machine may wear out and fall to pieces, but thoughts, 
feelings, and purposes can no more be measured by any 
standards of measure that we haveor use than beefsteak 
can be weighed by a thermometer, or a feeling measured 
by a surveyor’s chain. Even Tesla admits that man is 
not an ordinary mass consisting of spinning atoms and 
molecules, and containing mere heat energy. He finds 
something higher in him than any merely mechanical 
view would indicate, something more than the product 
of half of man’s mass multiplied into the square of the velce- 
ity. Since the entire mass of all the human units on 
the earth is not a constant quantity, he declares that 
the great problem is how to increase the human mass 
which increases the total amount of energy. As the 
population of the world is increased, so will the mass be 
augmented by making the preservative forces more fav- 
orable, while diminishing the effect of those inimical to 
the prolongation of life. 

This is a simple shifting of the whole scheme of edu- 
cation from the basis of the physical, intellectual, and 
moral standpoint to the mechanical energy theory supple- 
mented by environment. It is difficult to express this 
hypothesis in terms that will not be somewhat vague to 
the average mind. Under the head of sanitation in its 
widest acceptance, can very properly be included all that 
is deleterious to physical life; and under surroundings 
and social influences those moral blights which poison 
both mind and body. Man is much more than a mere 
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machine, hence it is that teachers strive to reach higher 
planes of living, feeling, and acting. If people are 
machines only, let us make them the best machines pos- 
sible, even tho we repudiate such a doctrine. To aug- 
ment and regulate the forces in man is our chief work. 


Great Activity in School Work. 


The teacher who sits still and expects to see the school 
work of this country go on in the same way year after 
year, simply reads the educational signs of the time 
backward. Life, movement, activity are manifest every- 
where from the vacation schools of the crowded cities 
thru the summer schools of the universities in every sec- 
tion of this country. Old institutions that were living 
on a dead record of the past have been rejuvenated, and 
are now using all the latent forces at their command to 
keep up with their younger and more vigorous and pro- 
gressive rivals. Teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents are spending their summer vacations at the great 
universities in order to understand, to appreciate, and to 
adapt university methods to their lower grade work, while 
the universities in their summer schools are putting for- 
ward, as teachers and lecturers, their brightest and most 
ambitious professors to instruét those in attendance. 

It is beginning to be recognized that-good methods 
are very closely akin, altho applied in modified forms in 
all grades ot schools, and that open-minded teachers are 
seeking the best that has yet been discovered in the 
theory and practice of education, or in the art of im- 
parting knowledge, or improved methods of presentation. 
Those who went away this past summer to increase their 
present store of learning by study and observation will 
go into school this fall with a wider horizon and a very 
different outlook from the one they had when the schools 
closed in June. They have come in contact with another 
order of mind, with another educational atmosphere, with 
another spiritual influence, and with a newer and broader 
conception of education and the many currents of influ- 
ence that are pouring into our civilization to make up the 
composite that we call our national life. 

We need lifting up out of the lower ground,—out of 
the shadows, on to the hilltops and the mountain tops so 
as to see all that vast educational plane, and to under- 
stand the play of the myriad forces at work there, shap- 
ing into form the institutional life of our people. We 
are working with destiny—the destiny of this nation. It 
is no ordinary trust—it is the highest ever imposed on 
man and woman. Do you know it and feel it as a great 
force working in all things round about us ? 

( To be Continued.) 


ad 


Correlation on “‘ The Lady of the Lake.” 


The following cleverly written satire on a phase of ‘ correla- 
tion” as advocated by the Rein wing of the Herbartian school 
is none too severe on that rhapsodical disorganizing process. 
Prin. W. I.. Morrison, of the Dunn county ( Wisconsin ) normal 
school is the author. It was sent us by a friend whose eyes 
came across it in a California paper. 

“The stag at eve had drunk his fill.’” 

“ Stay by this line until it is fully understood ; loose 
reading should be checked. The pupil should note that 
the ‘Stag had drunk his fill” and that this means that 
his stomach could hold no more. He should be encour- 
aged to find out how much water a stag’s stomach will 
hold. In this northern country the poem should be read 
during the ‘open season,’ when a deer’s stomach can be 
obtained without breaking the law. A stag’s stomach 
should be procured and filled with water by a force pump 
in the presence 0@ the class. Ifa deer’s stomach cannot 
be secured, a sheep’s will be a fairly good substitute. 
The water should be carefully weighed and measured 
both by the ordinary and the metric system, and the 
record kept in the school as well as in the note-book of 
each pupil. The stomach should also be examined with 
a microscope, and the correlation between literature and 
physiology made exhaustive. - 

“Tt would be well if only this one line could be seen 
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until all possible combinations of correlation are worked 
upon it. Take the auxiliary had, and the redundant 
drunk, each should be conjugated in all the modes, and 
much drill given upon the uses of had and have, do and 
did, etc. ‘The stag at eve;’ here the distinction be- 
_tween eve and morning should be carefully developed. 
Children should notice the clouds at evening, and find 
out in the cyclopedia why clouds are colored at sunset. 

“The class should be held upon this line until it is 
understood, and correlated with all subjects which will 
throw any side lights upon it. 

“Correlation may easily be made with civil government 
by noting that if this chase had occurred in Wisconsin, 
it would have been illegal to chase the deer with dogs, 
or during the closed season to have molested him in any 
way. 


‘We are now prepared to pass on to the second line 


of the poem, but before this is done, the teacher should 
be satisfied that-no part of the instruction in regard to 
the first line has been neglected. 

““Where danced the moon on Moran’s Rill.’ 

“The child will see at a glance, if he has been properly 
instructed up to this time, that the author has not told 
the truth, for the moon cannot dance. Note and criticise 
all such impossibilities. The laws of gravitation, centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces should be explained, to 
fortify the pupil against all such inconsistencies. The 
moral and physical effects of dancing should receive at- 
tention. These discussions should extend into the homes, 
and the parents’ views of dancing be presented. Then 
may follow a classification of the different kinds of 
dances, and the music that accompanies each. So thru- 
out the poem, there is no line, phrase or word that can- 
not be correlated. 

“*Glenartney’s hazel shade.’ 

“ Are these the same kind of hazel bushes that grow 
in this country? Do hazel nuts grow on them? The 
children should bring some hazel nuts to school for ex- 
amination, and a discussion should follow in regard to 
whether or not it is right to eat hazel nuts in school, 
thus correlating literature, school management, and 
ethics. The effects of cracking nuts with the teeth 
should be pointed out. Also teach the application of the 
lever, fulcrum, and weight found in the nut-cracker.” 


we 
Teaching of Literature.* 


On the Basis of Educational Principles. 


By MarTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Commissioner of Education for 
Porto Rico. 


In the closing years of the last century, Reverend 
Manasseh Cutler journeyed from his home in Boston, to 
the great city of Philadelphia, then, as now, the city of 
magnificent history. 

In his diary, the distinguished divine records that he 
desired, most of all, to see, when in the city, its two ob- 
jects of greatest interest,—the Liberty Bell and Benja- 
min Franklin’s Long Arm.* This long arm was of Frank- 
lin’s invention. The savant of the Revolution had a 
large library, whose volumes filled the shelves to the 
ceiling. To reach the volumes near the ceiling, Frank- 
lin devised a long wooden arm with flexible fingers, by 
means of which he was able readily to reach any book he 
wished to consult. What this long arm was to Franklin, 
the ability to use language is to the human race. Lan- 
guage is the long arm of the race. 

The child lives in his senses and they report to him an 
immediately present and narrow environment. The child 
is enslaved by its sense-life until it possesses the magical 
mystery of symbols. These make the mind free. Of 
these, language is the most valuable. To use the lan- 
guage symbol is to be emancipated. The far is made 





*An address delivered before the National Educational A ssocia- 
tion, at Charleston, S. C., July 13. 1900. Copies may be obtained 
by epsreariag: Christopher Sower Company, (14 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, publishers of Brumbaugh Standard Readers. 
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near. The past is made present. All the glory, inspir- 
ation, majesty and might of the race, in all times, and at 
all places,opens,like a bursting bloom, to his enquiring mind. 
His mental horizon is lifted and his mental sky is illu- 
mined with steadily sparkling systems of truth undreamed 
of in the day of his sense-limitations. Thus by symbols 
the soul achieves universal freedom. To teach the lan- 
guage symbol in all its flexibility, possibility, potency, 
and beauty is the first and noblest work of theschool. It 
is not all of an education to master language, but all 
education is conditional by this mastery. 

We have introduced so many informational studies 
into our elementary curriculum that the child has not 
time to acquire the symbols with which to entertain and 
use these bits of crude information. The resultisthat the 
child gazes, gazes, and gazes, and then forgets—no, not 
forgets, for he never really gets the message of the thing. 
He needs the symbols before he can rightly use the data 
of the senses. 

“Things before symbols” must be understood only as 
a tentative statement of a most elementary need of the 
mind. Things of sense are of value, of virtue, of neces- 
sity to an understanding of the symbol, but it is vastly 
more true that symbols are the necessary antecedents of 
an adequate interpretation of things. Knowledge of a 
formal and systematical sort, knowledge that is usable, 
results only to the mind that approaches things with a 
previously acquired symbol mastery. 

But language is not mastered untilit is comprehended 
as a language —as the mighty instrument by which a 
great people reports itself. This comprehension’ digni- 
fies and defines linguistic ends. We have never truly 
taught language to a child until we have taught this 
language thru the literature of the language. 

The end of language lessons, elementary grammar, 
composition work, parsing, analysis, conjugation, declen- 
sion, etymology, definition, reading, spelling, writing, and 
all these under newer mercantile titles, is a re-survey of 
the whole constructive process from the literary heights 
of the language. 

We will scarcely lessen the effort of the child, nor the 
folly of the process by coining new names for old ways 
of doing the same thing. We all denounce vehemently 
the old object lessons,—a scheme for foisting tedious 
and useless categories of words upon a child in the name 
of “Object Teaching.” We seem oblivious to the fact 
that much of the same pernicious practice still flourishes 
like a green bay tree under the soothing appellation, 
“Nature Study.” The fault is not with our terms but 
with our processes that we are censured for our lack of 
literary results. 

We live in processes. There must be a change of 
view, a conversion to the gospel of results. Our children 
do not need endless categories of analytic processes in 
language to reach literary results. Analytic processes 
have their value as mental discipline and as a basis. 
for a sort of rhetoric and grammar long since relegated 
to the shelves of antiquarians. The pupil needs early to 
feel the beauty of his language. This feeling is the best 
result of his early training. 

We have over-intellectualized all our processes. 
School, to-day, ignores the zsthetic, the emotional phase 
of mind growth. Biologic research at every advance 
confirms the principle that high thought is based upon 
keen emotion—especially thought that moves the will 
and controls the conduct of life. One’s mind may be so 
thoroly intellectualized that fidelity to thought becomes 
the only aim in life. Thus action, conduct, ethical ends 
in life are wholly ignored and the life is a parody on 
its possibilities. This thought craze has taken on the 
form of immediate expression after enforced impression. 
Does any one seriously entertain the thought that these 
lightning reproductions are anything more than an un- 
holy scheme to secure a show of industry and to lessen 
the possible disorder of the school ? We have forgotten 
that the child in reflection is struggling and strengthen- 
ing, and will, finally—not instantly—break into expression 
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indicative of sanity, and of value, not only in measuring 
the growth of the child in language, but also his growth 
to self-mastery and to self-respect. 

This quick response, so widely demanded, and usually 
called “busy work,” is the fertile friend of superficiality 
and the deadly enemy of genuinely valuable mental cul- 
ture. It requires time to grow any product of value. 
To create a literary taste, to give lofty literary ideals, to 
secure stately concern in literary models is impossible 
under the rush and crush of present day “busy work” 
processes. Will not the day speedily dawn when we 
shall all be taught, and when we shall all recognize the 
vital distinction between idleness and reflection? In that 
day. we will trust a child more, and we will know that the 
twin evil of idleness is the hasty, scratchy, chaotic stuff 
now produced in our schools under the name of “ busy 
work.” 

The main purpose of the early work in literary training 
is to arouse in the pupil a sincere love for the best in our 
literature—not the best judged by standards of mature 
criticism; but the best measured in elements that arouse 
in the pupil that rich and deep emotional response so es- 
sential to a keen enjoyment of all that is highest in our 
literary ideals. This love, may, in the higher grades, be 
organized into all forms of truth and into all orders of 
science. The habit of enjoyment is the fundamental en- 
richment of the mind for all subsequent effort. We do 
our best work in literature not when we compass a given 
course of prescribed reading in a given time, but when 
we so direct the pupil’s taste in school that his whole 
after-school career is attended by constant reading of the 
best literature. The literary habit is to be acquired in 
school that the life may demand daily concourse with the 
choicest spirits in the nation’s literary life. And this 
will not come to us so long as we teach by the term, 
measure progress by the term, and promote by the term. 
Our graded courses of study need to demand more and 
more a minimum of required work, a maximum of free 
activity under the guidance of a sympathetic teacher. 
If we trusted more to the good sense and skill of teach- 
ers and less to our rigid requirements, we would mark a 
great advance in all our teaching. 

What avails an enriched curriculum if we have impov- 
erished and enslaved teachers? If we really seek en- 
richment of the pupil, it will be achieved only by a fuller 
enrichment of the teacher. 

That it is wise to establish system in teaching no sane 
mind will deny, but this system may and should be es- 
tablished not.in advance and definitely but hypothetically 
and adjustably by the teacher. If we trusted teachers 
with larger discretion we might shock the devotees of 
grade equality but we would make possible, and, doubt- 
less, actual, a mighty revival of free activity and pleas- 
urable progress in our pupils. 

It may not be inappropriate to note also that the 
spirit of a noble teacher infinitely transcends any pre- 
scribed method. We shall never reach results by quar- 
reling over this or that specific method of teach- 
ing ; most so-called methods are mere devices, born of 
an enthusiasm that is not of knowledge and foisted upon 
teachers to their great distress and to the utter neglect 
of the vitally significant fact that devices are born for an 
emergency, and that they perish with the occasion that 
called them forth, and that their use thereafter is but 
the dangling of a skeleton before the eyes of living spir- 
its craving life to enrich life. 

Every normally constituted child enjoys much that it 
has not yet the power adequately to define. The child 
may know that it enjoys without knowing why it enjoys 
or knowing how to describe its enjoyment. Indeed, it is 
a test of good teaching to arouse in the child those loft- 
ier emotions which baffle all adequate expression. Who 
wants a miserable paraphrase of a great work of art? 
Is it not enough that the child shall feel what it “can 
ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal” ? 

Literature ought to make the child uneasy under all 
inartistic influences. And this can be. The mind must 
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be trained to distinguish betweep doing a thing and do- 
ing it well ; between saying a thing and saying it well ; 
between the touch that satisfies and the touch that cre- 
ates endless longing for a better way, a longing that 
stirs the soul to supreme effort and endless endeavor; 
between passive acquiescence and active, conscious, vo- 
litional reform both in thought and in act. For we have 
taught well, only when our pupils, as a result, think 
clearly, feel keenly, and act nobly. It is the keen feeling 
that makes noble action. Our literature, must, then, 
touch at every turn the springs of feeling that there may 
flow forth a steady stream of worthy acts. We do not 
want to think our literature—we want to feel it and live its 
ideals. 

The paucity of literary interests is a great menace to 
our civic and social stability. Is it not at least possible 


‘that this lack of literary taste is due to the erroneous 


view of our schools—namely, that teaching a child to 
read by some fanciful device is the surest and speediest 
way to create a literary spirit in the pupil? Reading at 
the outset is a process of language mastery. Its first 
years are clearly mechanical and contribute only indirectly 
to a taste for literature. We do not rise from a method 
in elementary reading to an abiding love for literature. 
A child may read until he becomes a member of the class 
of readers; but this by no means ensures the child 
against dissipation in reading. In some other way must 
the appetite be set for the right things in literature. I 
take it that this will be done first by reading to the pupil 
with few comments, such classic poetry and prose as will 
arouse a keen emotional concern. This should not be 
followed by any sort of didactic process whatever. The 
purpose of such exercise is not to teach reading, but to 
stimulate a taste for the real works of art in the lan- 
guage. This is often best done by having the pupils sit 
with closed eyes imaging the scenes as they unfold. The 
closing of the eyes aids in the introspective and reflect- 
ive phases of interpretation. A poem so interpreted will 
never be forgotten. The words may later be memorized, 
and this will be all the more readily and permanently ac- 
complished when the spirit of the selection is emotion- 
ally entertained. The child memorizes best the things 
he enjoys most. 

There has been a growing tendency to crowd children’s 
minds with data about literature in the evident belief 
that this data is in some mysterious way a training in 
literature. This takes the form of extended biographic 
sketches of literary characters, detailed descriptions of 
the homes and haunts of famous writers, memorized lists 
of authors’ leading works, and learned criticisms of liter- 
erary productions which the pupils have not yet read. All 
these are interesting, and, for some mental function, per- 
haps, valuable, but they no more enlarge the literary taste of 
the pupil than a lecture on foods satisfies the normal needs 
of the body for nourishment. Better than all biographic 
feasts, than all lists of titles, than all formal criticisms, than 
all literary rambles, is one sincere effort to unfold to a child 
the beauty and the virtue of a great poem. Our teachers 
have too confidingly taken the current works on litera- 
ture and taught them in much the same way as history 
of any other sort is taught, and have come to believe 
that this historic survey of a field they have never entered 
is really teaching literature. 

There was a day in my own life when I could name 
Shakespeare’s plays, recite the uncertain facts of his life, 
quote brief selections from his works, and name the 
chronologic order of his productions,—yet I had never 
read one single work of the author. My knowledge was 
arbitrary and, later on, positively detrimental to a just 


appreciation of this king in a princely group. The real _ 


awakening to an understanding of what literature is and 
how it is to be studied came to me under those great 
teachers—the late Dr. Child, of Harvard university, and 
Professor Schelling, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
It is true that the reading of good literature by the 
pupils in our schools is rapidly increasing. This is an 
omen both of good and evil. I do not hesitate to assert 
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that some pupils are reading too much literature,—meas- 
ured in terms of pages conned. It is more than prob- 
able that such reading is a little more than a pleasurable 
reaction from serious effort. Before the child reads ex- 
tensively he should be taught how to interpret his read- 
ings. Following the reading of standard selections to 
the pupils by the teacher there should be a judicious se- 
lection of a few standard works of worth and the careful, 
deliberate study of these by the pupils under the direc- 
tion of the teacher. This directive reading is all-impor- 
tant. It enables the teacher, by judicious questioning, 
to help the child to a right interpretation of the motif 
of the selection. 

It may be said in objection to this plan that it is 
inadequate, that the field is large, and that the results so 
achieved are meager. To this it may be answered that 
no process is inadequate if it be the right process, and, 
further, that the pupil will have type standards of liter- 
ary interpretation. Education at no point aims to cover 
the entire scope of possible effort. All it can do is to 
determine the definite types of processes, fix the order of 
mental effort, and reveal in outline the large fields of en- 
quiry and research the mastery of which is the serious 
activity of mature years. This plan also gives to the 
pupil a clear grasp of that part of the literary world he 
is permitted to know. What is done is well done, and 
the best teacher does not scruple to do less that she may 
do best. 

The free use of libraries undirected is a pernicious 
practice. It is better far to have the teacher select and 
restrict the reading of the pupils. Many a complaint of 
poor work is due to the fact that the mental energy of 
the pupil is appropriated to reading books of no value in 
his educational progress, leaving him dull and listless for 
the specific work of the school. 

The final work of the schools in giving the pupil a 
proper basis for literary appreciation is the process of 
analysis, by which the mind clearly distinguishes between 
the thought-plot of the author and the literary adorn- 
ment of this plot. 

It is a great gain to reveal to the enquiring mind why 
each character is introduced ; the influence of each new 
character upon the subsequent unfolding of the theme ; 
the marvelous effect of the physical environment; the 
function of the supernatural and the distinctly theis- 
tic elements ; and the final weaving of all this moving 
morrice of character, incident, and object into a harmoni- 
ous and satisfying unity. This is the physic interpreta- 
tion of a literary masterpiece. 

When this thought-plot is seen in its unity and in its 
totality, the pupil is for the first time able to interpret 
the exquisite linguistic dress of this plot the literary 
adornment of thought. Here all the matchless symme- 
try and grace of the language is revealed. The mind in- 
terprets the esthetic spirit—the touch of genius—that, 
sleeping, awaits the touch of a kindred spirit to call it 
into joyous life and to make it glow with light and 
beauty. This is the artistic interpretation of a literary 
masterpiece. . 

It is this alone that compensates for all the earlier 
work and that gives the child nutrition of feeling and 
enrichment ofsoul. It remains only to point out once more 
and emphatically the fact that a true patriot is a lover of 
literature as well as a lover of liberty, that lofty civic 
virtue is found only in the soul that loves with equal and 
undying fervor the fatherland and the mother tongue, 
cherishing for each a supreme and inseparable passion, 
striving to honor both by understanding their mission 
and their power, and living, under the flag, an uncompris- 
ing and abiding loyalty for the literature of the nation 
and of the race. 


SF 
The monthly Educational Review number will be issued 
next week. In it will be found also the continuation of 
Supt. Greenwood’s address and part II. of the Rev. E. P. 
Powell’s series on ‘* Education and Evolution.’’ 
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Musical Training in the Public Schools. 
By P. J. Surru, Nutley, N. J., Supervisor of Music. 


There is not a village school anywhere which has not 
a piano or parlor organ and in which the children are 
taught in a crude way, perhaps, the rudiments of singing, 
But, as a rule, it is in the larger towns and cities that 
a regular systematized plan may be found for imparting 
to pupils a useful knowledge of vocal music. Endow- 
ment of a beautiful, natural vocal organism is not suffi- 
cient. Special training is needed to develop the powers 
of the voice and make it master of its own resources. 
The aequirement of a pure tone in singing is primarily 
and essentially important. Power and execution may be 
attained afterwards. 

The adoption of music as a part of the school curricw- 
lum has happily passed the experimental stage. Its edu- 
cational value, apart from any physiological gain, has 


‘been so clearly demonstrated and is so plainly apparent 


that it is now firmly established among the regular sub- 
stantial subjects of school work. There are few people 
who will not now admit that it is a good thing to have 
the young taught to sing. 

The effect of the initial work in the kindergarten upon 
childhood is to arouse and quicken into activity the 
mental processes by which tone-perception and its appli- 
cation to musical form are acquired. In eyery child 
there is the germ of the power to appreciate the finest 
music. The child voice is capable of wonderful possibil- 


‘ities and even where the musical sense is deficient early 


training would naturally conduce to the betterment of 
the child’s vocal apparatus in speech and song. The 
child would, at least, learn to open its mouth, separate 
the teeth, and speak distinctly. The average child does 
not enunciate clearly nor at times even audibly. In 
this respect, however, it is no worse off than the majority 
of adults, who for the most part speak with closed throat 
and indistinct articulation. Evidence of this may be 
found in our high schools in which the lack of audibility 
in enunciating the mother tongue is painfully manifest. 
If for no other reason than to improve the speech of 
these high school pupils it would amply repay to include 
vocal music in the regular school course. 

Altho rapid strides have been made in the introduction 
and assimilation of music in the educational life and 
thought of the country, evidences are not wanting of 
capable educators who, lacking themselves in musical 
knowledge and instinct, fail to discern its practical sig- 
nificance as an educational factor in the physical and 
mental make-up of those under their charge. The occa- 
sional temptation to side track the singing lesson has 
been to seriously handicap the work and to lessen its 
educational value. 

Practice in declamation and the reading of essays is a 
great gain and tends to improvement both in the speak- 
ing and singing voice. 

The question as to how soon a child should be taught 
to sing is a subject. of frequent inquiry among parents 
and of those interested in the musical education of the 
young. Training should commence as soon as the child 
can speak, or at any rate as soon as it is able to read. 

Proper Breathing. 

An important point gained in vocal training as a phys- 
ical exercise, and one that cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized, is that the child will learn to breath properly. 
As a matter of fact, comparatively few adults breathe 
as nature intended they should. Bad habits in breathing 
are common in childhood and adulthood alike. 

In the former this should be corrected before it be- 
comes inveterate. Proper breathing is so essential in 
voice-production that it should receive immediate atten- 
tion. Moreover, children should be taught to keep the 
mouth closed when in repose and to breathe thru the nose. 
The habit of breathing thru the mouth is undeniably 
hurtful. Indeed, a large proportion of the colds which 
settle upon the chest and in the lungs are attributed to 
this cause. 
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Everyone should cultivate the habit of breathing from 
the diaphram which strengthens and increases the muscles 
of the chest and the abdomen. Rapid and shallow 
breathing is strictly unhygienic. Many persons when 
singing in lieu of breathing will emit short choppy gasps 
often between the syllables of a word, thus destroying 
the sense and rhythm of a sentence. This intermittant 
gasping is a poor substitute for breathing. 

The great art in singing is not only supplying the 
lungs with air but in properly utilizing it, in obtaining 
the maximum amount of good out of it with a minimum 
amount of exertion. It is obvious that no tone can be 
either strong or pure if the lungs are cramped so that 
the air cannot find room. Exercises in natural or deep 
breathing are profitable and should form a part of the 
singing lesson. Let the pupils stand keeping the body 
well and firmly poised with hands placed upon the hips, 
and slowly inhaling thru the nose a full deep breath and 
in like manner exhaling it. 

Deep, or abdominal breathing leads, first, to the ex- 
pansion of the lungs; second, the muscles of the chest 
and neck are brought into vigorous activity ; third, the 
circulation in the upper part of the body healthfully 
stimulated. Free respiration is the essence of voice- 
building and a tower of strength to singers and speakers 
alike. Persons leaving an over-heated and ill-ventilated 
room, going out into the open air especially at night, 
should be extremely careful to keep the mouth shut as 
much harm may be done by allowing the cold air to enter 
the lungs when in a heated and exposed condition. 
Chest diseases and what is known as “clergyman’s” sore 
throat are due largely to an improper use of the voice. 
To properly place the voice beth the singing and speak- 
ing tones must be brought forward, that is, in the fore 
part of the mouth. 


School Exercises. 


Constant drill and good models are prime factors in 
teaching vocal music, especially to the young. The imi- 
tative faculty of children and the flexibility of their vocal 
organs make the acquisition of correct habits in voice 
production little more than play to them. When the 
parts are “set” it becomes a labor and in many instances 
an impossibility. 

The grade teacher should be careful, especially with 
small children, not to crowd the subject. The child- 
mind will refuse to assimilate anything which it does not 
readily understand. Every primary teacher knows that 
instruction in music,.as in everything else, needs to be 
often repeated. In the lowest primary grades very little 
mathematics in music should be taught. Without strain 
on the mind a child may be instructed to think sounds 
and acquire the ground work of the elements in music 
just as it learns to read, write, draw, or anything else. 
Plenty of easy blackboard exercises together with cheer- 
ful rote songs will be found most effective in reaching 
the minds of pupils of tender years. Give them fre- 
quently an opportunity to go to the blackboard and there 
let them demonstrate to the class some simple exercise. 
The observant teacher will not fail to note the unusual 
attention shown by the class as they watch one of their 
own number at work. Nor are they, themselves, slow in 
determining the correctness, or otherwise, of the work 
performed. 

Good methods in teaching music are a desideration, 
but what is most to be desired is an attractive personal- 
ity on the part of the teacher herself. I have seen two 
teachers give practically the same lesson, but with very 
different results. 

The successful teacher by the application of fresh 


methods and new contrivances will make the singing © 


lesson bright and attractive. 

Ear training should commence in the lowest primary 
grades. The power to think tones combined with the 
sense of inner hearing are qualities to be cultivated by 
teachers and pupils alike. It is a good thing to have 
pupils sing intervals from dictation as well as from 
the blackboard. It teaches them to think sounds and 
observe their relationship and tonality. Equally import- 
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ant with sight-reading are time and rhythm. In class 
work, in the early stages particularly, the visible form 
of beating time is highly essential. Later on counting 
time mentally is preferable. It is better to cultivate in 
pupils that inner-sense or intuitive rhythmic feeling which 
all possess in a less or greater degree. Pupils do not 
readily take to beating time and it needs the most watch- 
ful and careful attention on the part of the teacher to 
enforce the practice of it. 
(To be continued.) 


we 
The Heavens for October. 


By Mary Proctor. 

The Great Bear is low down in the northwest, the 
Pole Star lying above and a little to the right of the 
Pointers. The Dragon passes between the two Bears, and 
round to the left of the Guardians of the Pole. His 
head is high up above the horizon. The Guardians of 
the Pole are below the Pole Star on the left, and nearly 
midway between the horizon and the point overhead. 
Bootes is half-set below the northwestern horizon. Her- 
cules is in the west, but extends over a wide range of 
sky. Serpens is disappearing in the western horizon, 
closely followed by Ophinchus which is south of Her- 
cules. 

Between Hercules and the point overhead are the 
constellations Cygnus and Lyra, while between Cygnus 
and the southwestern horizon is theconstellation Aquila, 
the Eagle. The square of Pegasus is towards the south- 
east, raised high above the horizon. Alpherat is the 
most easterly star of the square, and part of the constel- 
lation Andromeda ,which is nearly midway between the 
eastern horizon and the point overhead. South of Pega- 
sus are the zodiacal constellations Aquarius and Capri- 
cornus. Very low down to the east of the south is the 
noted star Fomalhaut, the most southerly first magnitude 
star ever seen in this country. 

The sea-monster Cetus covers a vast range of sky, and 
extends almost from the eastern to the southeastern 
horizon. Aries isin the east, and about half-way be- 
tween Andromeda and the horizon. Taurus has risen 


. in the northeast, Aldebaran marking the eye of the 


Bull, being the brightest red starin the heavens. Above 
the head and horns of Taurus, is Perseus, and imme- 
diately abuve Perseus, and between it and the pole star, 
are the constellations of Cepheus and Cassiopeia. 

A line drawn from the pole star, passing thru Beta in 
Cassiopeia, Alpha in Andromeda, Gamma in the square 
of Pegasus, and continued about 13 degrees southward, 
indicates the point in the sky known as the First of 
Aries, or the Greenwich of the Sky. This point is also 
known as the Vernal Equinox, and is made the starting 
point for certain important systems of celestial measure- 
ment. Unfortunately it is not marked by any con- 
spicuous star. 

The position of the constellations are here given for 
the following dates :— 

October 4, at 94 o’clock. 

October 8, at 9 o’clock. 

October 11, at 8? o’clock. 

October 15, at 8% o’clock. 

October 19, at 8¢ o’clock. 

October 23, at 8 o’clock. 

The Sun, 

On October 1, the sun rises at 5h. 41m., sets at 5h. 
26m., the length of day being 11h. 45m. On October 
31, the sun rises at 6h. 16m., sets at 4h. 39m., the 
length of day being 10h. 23m. 


The Planets. 

Mercury is between Libra and Virgo, the first part of 
the month, and by the end of the month it has reached a 
point south of Beta in Scorpio. On October 10 it is 
in aphelion, or at its greatest distance from the Sun. 
By the 29th it has reached its greatest elongation east 
of the Sun, and on the 30th its greatest heliacal latitude 
south. 


(Continued on page 271) 
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Construction in. Paper.* 
By EuizaBetH SANBORN Knapp, School No. 12, Yonkers, N. Y. 


The following models are based on the folded square, 
and constructed from a stiff quality of fiber, manila, or 
hercules cover paper,f the latter being most expensive. 
In the diagrams, the light lines indicate folds, the heavy 
lines, cuts. 

In giving these lessons the teacher should place the 
lines on the board as she dictates the folding, first 
drawing a large square to represent the square of paper, 
then the horizontal diameter for first fold, indicating 
each additional fold by a new line. After all folds have 
been indicated in the drawing with white crayon, show 
with ¥olored crayon the lines to be cut, and by erasing 
lines, show which squares are to be cut out. 

Variety can be given to the manner of presenting the 
lesson by requiring pupils to work from the drawing only, 
without dictation, each new line drawn indicating a step 
in the work. Power is thus being given to the child to 
enable him to interpret readily the more difficult draw- 


ings which he will meet when he works from measure- - 


ment. 




































































x, Square box. 2. Oblong box, 


Not more than twenty minutes should be given 
to each lesson; and as it will take two periods to 
develop some of the models, time may be saved by pro- 
viding each pupil with a portfolio, made from oak tag, 
in which he may place his unfinished work and waste 
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3. Cubical box. 4. Comb ease. 


pieces, all of which are to be saved and utilized in the 
making of the different models. The mucilage may be 
placed in several small dishes on a table, each child, after 
showing his work properly folded, passing to the table, 
and pasting into shape. This is a more cleanly and a 
quicker way than to furnish paste for each child. 


* All rights reserved. : 
+ Paper may be purchased of the Linde Paper Warehouse, 224 
William street, New York city. Samples and prices may be ob- 
tained, the price varying from five cents ty ten cents per pound, 
according to color and quality. 
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Elementary—First Grade. 
Time, twenty minutes, bi-weekly. 
Model 1,—Square Box. 
Fold the paper into sixteen small squares. Cut in on 


the heavy lines, fold on the light lines. Fold into shape 
and paste, using mucilage. 


Model Il.— Oblong Box. 


Cut off four squares on the right side; indicate this 
on blackboard by erasing. Cut in on heavy lines, fold 
into shape and paste. Put the mucilage on both sides 
of the center square and bring the ends around, one in- 
side and one outside the center. 
Dees aati 
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5. Match safe, 


Model Ill.—Cubical Box. 


Cut as indicated by full lines, leaving nine squares. 
Fold into shape and paste. 


Model IV.—Comb Case. 


Cut out upper corner square. Cut in on full lines, 
and fold into shape. Perforate back for hanging. 
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6. clase 


Model V.—Match Safe. 


Cut off four squares on the right side. Cut out the 
upper corner squares. Cut in on the remaining full 
lines, and fold into shape. Perforate for hanging. 


Model VI.—Table. 


Cut and fold as for Model I., using for legs the four 
squares cut away from Model V. Fold each of these 
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7. Chair, 


squares on the diagonal, and inside the inverted box. For 
the table cloth, fold a piece of thin white paper into sixteen 
squares and then cut off about a quarter of an inch 
around the edge. The cloth may be fringed if desired. 


Model Vil.—Chair. 


Cut as for Model V. Fold the corner squares back, 
and bring the back up into position. Fold the remaining 
two squares back and strengthen the back of the chair 
by using the four squares cut away, folded thru the width 
and glued to the back. 
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The Punishment of Mr. Martin. 


Last week THE SCHOOL JOURNAL announced that 
Supervisor George H. Martin failed again of re-election. 
Two ballots were taken. Six members of the school board 
voted against taking a ballot ; they were Messrs. Anderson, 
Burridge, Brett, Campbell, McDonald, and Merritt. The 
vote of the Boston school board, on September 11, for 
supervisor stood as follows : 


First Second 

Ballot. Ballot. 
Whole number of votes..............ccccsssessscsceees 20 20 
Necessary 10% B-GHWIOG...0006c0s.cescsscvccesceveness 13 13 
St He cinisises te cnnsersnviononesinccnumeosit 10 8 
PN No eS oa eesti ci Su hewwscdccedesuesaness 5 8 
BD AD Pee ashi ws esses ec Shiasdecaledeewens 5 4 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL never heard of Miss Lee, whose 
vote on the second ballot rose from five toeight. Asnearly 
as the matter can be determined by an outsider, her sup- 
port is nothing more than a stubborn game of political 
bluff. Mr. Martin must be elected in the end unless 
Boston consents to let her schools be prostituted by a 
gang of spoils politicians. But meanwhile he is not re- 
ceiving any salary, and his enemies have at least the satis- 
faction of having made him pay in dollars and cents for 
his adherence to principles of manhood and his loyalty to 
the city’s educational interests. If such a thing should 
happen in New York city, the whole country would ring 


with denunciations of “Tammany Hall.” However, such | 


a thing could not be, for even the most reckless politician 
in New York would not dare to drag the schools into the 
spoils puddle. It seems that in Boston such things can 
happen and they do happen... What a pity ! 


“-_ 
Of Interest to the W. C. T. U. 


The Columbia University Quarterly “ is issued by the 
Columbia University Press, with the approval of the 
trustees of the university, and is addressed to the 
alumni, officers, and friends of Columbia.” It “aims to 
represent faithfully all the varied interests of the uni- 
versity.” How universal and all-embracing these inter- 
ests are cannot fail to impress even the casual reader. 
One of the outside cover pages is given to an advertise- 
ment of “White Seal Champagne,” with announcements 
as to where the beverage may be obtained. Two other 
brands of champagne advertise in conspicuous places. 
But the University Quarterly does not limit itself to 
bottled goods; it publishes historical and biographical 
articles of interest to Columbia men, it shows the devel- 
opment of the institution in every direction, records all 
official action, prints an illustrated advertisement of a 
certain kind of cigarettes, takes care of the religious 
interests, and prints articles on “Gynzcophobia,” “On 
Columbia’s Interest in Rapid Transit.” Truly the Quar- 
terly covers a wide field. 

In justice to Columbia it should be added that the 
magazine is edited, not by undergraduates, but by mem- 
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bers of the various faculties, with Prof. Calvin Thomas, 
of the faculty of philosophy, as managing editor at the 
head.- 


ag 
The Athletic Craze. 


It is a little less than a quarter of a century ago that 
the colleges developed a craze for athletics; the term gym- 
nastics was not strong enough. Institutions far. away 
from rivers and lakes practiced rowing assiduously in the 
fields pulling against weights or springs. The faculties, 
in most cases, hailed the new insanity because it brought 
young men to their colleges ; for many reasons the third 
quarter of the century witnessed a decline in college. in- 
fluence, the main one being the rapid increase of public 
secondary schools. So that anything that would increase 
attendance was welcomed. 

The results extending over nearly a quarter of the past 
century are now before the public. Are the hopes real- 
ized that were aroused ? Has it promoted the real ends 
of the college ? 

In a letter from one who has lately retired from a long 
and honorable presidency of a college are these words : 
“T am disheartened and discouraged at the trend of our 
colleges. What I regard as the predominant evil is the 
prominence given to athletics. It would seem that in 
the effort to correct the evil of former days,—the neglect 
of physical culture—we have gone to the opposite extreme 
of making physical training the principal end of the col- 
lege, putting scholarship in a subordinate place. I believe 
I am correct in the statement that at the present time 
scholarship takes rank below athletics, not only among the 
student class but in the public mind. Competitive ath- 
letics have wholly changed college ideals, college ambi- 
tions, and college life. ; 

“When I was a student our discussions related to the 
comparative rank of men in the various studies. At the 
present time one cannot ascertain from the students who 
is best in any department of study ; but one can easily find 
who is the best ball pitcher or batter, who is the best 
‘forward,’ ‘half back,’ or ‘quarter.’ It is the successful 
in athletics that now is praised.” 

Bearing in mind that the college was instituted for the 
specific purpose of effecting a knowledge of philosophy, 
language, mathematics, history, and the sciences, and 
training in clearly thinking, and reasoning rightly, we 
may well justly question whether the supreme efforts of 
the students should be made in the bal] field or in the 
rowing match. It is not proposed to abolish athletics ; 
and yet we very much doubt whether the graduated ath- 
lete will live as long, or accomplish as much in the 
world’s mental conflicts as those who fifty years ago 
merely took moderate exercise when students. 

Hawthorne discovered at Brook Farm that “ Intellectu- 
al activity is incompatible with any large amount of 
bodily exercise. The yeoman (athlete) and the scholar 
are two distinct individuals, and can never be welded into 
one substance.” The college is expected to promote 
scholarship ; men who bequeathed funds to it had this in 
mind. But it may be said that this is the aim of. the 
faculty yet, and that the craze for athletics exists in the 
student body and is beyond their power. There are, un- 
doubtedly, many in the college faculties who now see the 
mischievous results of athleticism. 
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We have spoken briefly of the destruction of the old 
college ideal of scholarship, and of the impossibility of 
uniting scholarship and athletics. We assert that ath- 
letics tend to moral and intellectual deterioration. If 
Sullivans and Corbetts were numerous they would not 
save any useful purpose in the American nation ; the 
exhibition of prize fighting is rightly forbidden by law. 
The athlete says: “See what I can do with my body.” 
So does the prize fighter. The worship of the body is a 
Greek importation ; but Greece lives because of her in- 
tellectual superiority. The moving forces in the world 
to-day are not from the ranks of college athletes. 

We further assert that college athletics is an over-use 
of the body, and as such is an abuse of it. This fact is 
at last being admitted. It has been observed that col- 
lege athletes, on reaching middle life, began to exhibit 
premature decay of the physical powers. We believe 
there are enough records now of physica) failures of ath- 
letic graduates to warrant the propounding of a law that 
athleticism tends to produce invalidism and shorten 
life. Abnormal exercise of body or mind is injurious. 
Training for rowing, for example, is abnormal ; the bodily 
organs are over-worked ; the balance is destroyed ; the 
vital funds are overdrawn and by and by there will be a 
collapse. 

The effect on the secondary schools has been to cause 
a worship of Hercules rather than Athena. The pupils 
from these struggle to witness the football games, after 
one of which so large a number of empty whisky bottles 
was picked up that the reporter of a daily paper was 


obliged to verify his figures before they were allowed to 


be published. Explain it how we will, football games 
have brought about more whisky drinking than was ever 
dreamed of before in the undergraduate years. 

Is it not time that teachers everywhere, in public and 
private schools, in high schools and colleges should 
unite their influence against athleticism ? 


we 
Noble Words. 


These words spoken at Chautauqua, contain the plat- 
form of THE JOURNAL; they will bear to be read again 
and again. We have what we call education, but what 
is the motive ? What is the aim ? 

“Truer and nobler ideals of patriotism—fostered at 
home and at school—these alone can, make the American 
people a truly great nation. We all know that the sim- 
plicity of old is fast disappearing, and many of us depre- 
cate it, realizing that virtue and ostentation are incom- 
patible. Friends, the battle of the future must be 
fought at the hearth. The child of to-day must meet 
the danger face to face. We can as yet only scent it 
afar off. The child of to-day—your child and mine— 
must be taught that virtue, that simplicity which is 
strength, which is resistance, which is victory. This, it 
seems to me, is the true and only solution of the prob- 
lems that confront us. 

“ Edueation—not the superficial curricula of our col- 
leges, but the substantial training that makes for truth 
and therefore righteousness—is the panacea for all 
national ills: For knowledge is necessary to wisdom and 
wisdom is the application of truth to life. We must 
change our ideals; this is America’s need. For the 
dollar let us substitute culture—and by culture I do not 
mean college training nor cosmopolitan polish—but the 
uniform development of all the meral, mental, and phys- 
ical faculties of man. And when the question shall be 
asked concerning a man, ‘ What is he worth ?’ let us not 
answer ‘So many dollars,’ but-let us measure him by our 
standard of manhood—by his standing in the scale of 
being. This is the true patriotism—the love of country 
that is also the love of man. The patriotism. that 
means the exaltation of one part of humanity thru the 
debasement of another part is as inglorious as it is 
unchristian.” . 
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The Busy World. 


The German government has bought of the Strowger 
Automatic Telephone Exchange the patents for its auto- 
matic switch, paying $500,000. It tried the switch in 
Berlin for six months ; it proved satisfactory and now it 
will be extensively used. This sum will be repaid to the 
government by charges for using the telephons. 


The X-rays are now found to be emitted by radium. 
This fact has excited the chemical world, for a piece of 
radium does not seem to grow less in size or weight be- 
cause of this emanation. It is thought there is an em- 
anation of small particles, but if so why is there not a 
diminution of weight? Can this account for the energy 
that comes from the sun? 


In order to test the mosquito malarial theory two phy- 
sicians went to the Roman Campagna at the expense of 
the British government, and occupy a mosquito proof 
hut. If they endure the summer without having malaria 
it will be considered that mosquitoes caused it. The hut 
is made of wire gauze. The Campagna is especially in- 
fected with malaria ; it prevails in Italy south of Rome ; 
two millions of people have it ; fifteen thousand die of it 
annually. Malaria prevails everywhere and it is hoped 
to know the cause, and, if possible, to prevent it. 


Hon. A. J. Beveridge speaks in the highest terms of 
the American soldier and states some facts that tend to 
make us proud in our schools and colleges. In speaking 
of the soldiers of the Philippines he says the general in- 
telligence of the faces is remarkable, referring to the 
volunteers, more especially ; he found many were college 
graduates ; one entire company was from Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., university. One soldier was reading a set of 
Napier’s Peninsular War in French. 


The height of clouds is measured by means of kites— 
this is the Blue Hill method. A kite is sent up into and 
thru them. The depth is also measured—some are 3,000 
feet deep. The main height of the cirrus, the loftiest, is 
to be found about 29,000 feet, tho it has been observed 
as high as 49,000 feet. The cumulus is about 4,600, the 
shower cloud 2,300, tho they sink to 600 about hills. 


The statistics have been gathered concerning 344 mar- 
ried college women and 313 married non-college women, 
which show that the college women marry two years 
later in life. (The age of marrying has been growing 
later for the past thirty years.) They havea larger per- 
centage of male children. The health of parents and 
children in both classes is the same. More than three- 
fourths of the college women were engaged in some oc- 
cupation outside of their homes, only one-third of the 
others. Three-fourths of the college women married col- 
lege men ; twice as many as the other married profes- 
sional men ; they married better financially. 


The question, Should one learn how to write Spanish 
in shorthand ? is being asked because we are dealing 
with Spanish-speaking countries. There is of course, a 
Spanish shorthand. But the prevalent method is to learn 
to use English in shorthand, then to learn Spanish and 
the adaptation of the shorthand to Spanish. Possibly a 
young Spaniard would learn it more easily than an Amer- 
ican. But there are a number of Americans that have 
learned to take dictation in Spanish, readily modifying 
the system ; such, however, had to learn the Spanish lan- 
guage. 

A newspaper lately showed how machinery saves labor. 
In 1860, it took one man 750 hours to perforate 150,000 
bank checks, at a cost of $150. Now six men with a 
machine do it in nine hours and fifteen minutes at a cost 
$10.00. The cheapness causes much use of perforation ; 
it will be noticed that six men are employed where one 
was before. The pay per day is about doubled. 

It took 1500 hours to make 100 pairs of shoes, costing 
$400. By machinery it takes 150 hours, costing $365. 
Then one man did everything; now it takes 140, each 
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doing a different thing. What took ten hours, now takes 
one, 

It took fifty-four hours to mix 1,000 pounds of dough 
for biscuits ; now machines do it in four hours. 


Siam has sent an envoy to this country by the name of 
Phya Prasiddhi. He is a distinguished statesman ; was 
born in Bangkok; is forty-five years old and well edu- 
cated, having spent several years in Paris. Leaving 
Europe in 1892, he made a tour thru this country and 
studied our government and inventions. On returning to 
Siam he was made governor of Korat, a province with a 
population of four millions. He had railroads and canals 
built, established a police and had a census taken. He is 
probably the “ great man” of Siam. 


The Inland Educator and the Indiana School Journal 
have been united. The Educator Journal, into which the 
two has been merged, is in the hands of a new company, 
duly incorporated under the laws of Indiana. The best 
features of both the former publications appear in the 
Educator Journal, and the new periodical is worthy the 
best of success. The table of contents for the September 
number includes articles on the “Victorian Age of Eng- 
lish Literature,” “An Elementary Study of Silas Mar- 
ner,” “Contagion Among School Children” and depart- 
ments for “ The Schoolroom,” “By the Way,” “ Mathe- 
matics,” etc., have a place. 


Galveston’s Past History. 


In 1857 the entire island was flooded so that it disap- 
peared from view ; the town was small. and the loss of 
life inconsiderable. 

On October, 3, 1867, it was again under water, in Me- 
chanic street, the principal thorofare, where water was 
six feet deep. 

In 1871 it was twice under water in June and again in 
September. In October, 1873, in September, 1875, in 
December, 1877, and in 1886 the town had severe floods. 
The storm of 1875 was almost as severe as the present 
one ; forty persons were drowned. The islani is com- 
posed of sand and does not resist the action of the waves. 
Possibly a sea wall could be built at great expense. 


Intemperance as a Factor. 


Fully fifty per cent. of the criminals arrested in Chi- 
cago are inebriates, and the police reports of New York 
show about the same proportion. Ferri has shown be- 
yond question that in France crime increases and de- 
creases with the more or less abundant vintage. Alco- 
holics are the direct or indirect cause of probably seventy- 
five per cent. of the crimes committed. 


Genesis of the Diamond. 


The diamond is known to be pure carbon in a crystal- 
lized form ; but how did this come about? A French 
chemist dissolved carbon in melted iron, then cooled the 
mass quickly with water, forming a crust ; the interior, 
the core, slowly solidified causing enormous pressure. 
When cold the iron was dissolved away in. acid and the 
carbon was found to be crystallized. Now diamonds are 
believed to have been the result of volcanic action. In 
Kimberley a “blue ground” is found and it always in- 
dicates the presence of diamonds ; the carbon of shale 
has been crystallized by hot lava; the “blue ground” is 
the fragment of the shale. 


Growth of Eastern Cities. 


The census of 1900 has shown that Eastern cities are 
growing quite as fast as those in the Western states. 
This is notably the case with the cities of Massachusetts. 
The adding of 21,000 to the population of Cambridge in 
ten years may be attributed to the overflowing from the 
Hub. The case of New Bedford, which has increased its 
population to 62,442, is different ; it is the result of solid 
industrial development, in spite of the decline of the 
whaling business. The industrial cities of New England 
grow in a way that indicates that their industries are not 








all going South. Worcester’s population has grown to 
118,000 and Fall River has passed the 100,000 mark. 


Siberia’s Great Future. 


Under the name of Siberia is usually included all the 
territories of Russia beyond the Urals, all of Asiatic Rus- 
sia, except the Trans-Caasus, Causpian, and Turkestan 
regions; or, in other words, the expanse of territory 
stretching from the Polar ocean to the Chinese frontiers, 
and from the Urals to the Pacific. It is drained by such 
great rivers as the Obi, Yenisei, Lena, Amur, and others, 
and covers an area of one and one-half times the size of 
Europe. 

The population of this great region, a large part of 
which consists of some of the best wheat land in the 
world, is only about 8,000,000, but it is increasing very 
fast. Siberia will be to Russia’s increasing millions what 
British dependencies have been to the United Kingdom. 
The railroad now approaching completion will give the 
desired impetus to colonization and development, and by 
making the whole country a vast transit route between 
east and west open it out to the whole world. 


Britain Guarding Against Russian Designs. 


The Indian railroad system is being extended from 
Peshawur to the Kyber pass, in the extreme northwest- 
ern part of India. This will enable the British to place 
troops by rail right on the border of India if Russia 
should try to make trouble there, as many believe she 
will. Russia has been pushing her frontier further south 


_ of late and this railroad is intended to counteract that 


movement. The newroad passes thru the territory of 
the Afridis, who were engaged in an insurrection against 
the British about three years ago, and it is reported that 
they do not take kindly to this invasion of their domain. 


Anthracite Coal Miners’ Strike. 


About 100,000 coal miners of Pennsylvania have struck 
and the result is likely to be, if the strike continues very 
long, a scarcity of anthracite coal and increased prices. 
The miners ask that a higher scale of wages be given 
them ; that they be allowed to buy powder of other than 
the company’s agents, where they claim that they can get 
it much cheaper, and that the company’s stores, at 
which they must pay more than the market price for 
groceries, be abolished. These are the main points in the 
dispute. Complaint is also made that the little children 
are often obliged to work in the mines to eke out the 
scanty earnings of the family. 


Last Hope of Koer Republics Gone. 


Paul Kruger, formely president of the Transvaal 
which by Lord Roberts’ recert proclamation was formally 
annexed to the British empire, has taken ship probably 
for Holland, at Lorenzo Marques, just as the three envoys 
of the South African Republic are making an appeal to 
the world for the preservation of the independence of the 
Orange State and the Transvaal. His action will be a 
disappointment even to those who were formerly his sup- 
porters. They will be quite likely to conclude that had it 
not been for his obstinacy there would have been no war 
and that the governments of the republics would have been 
preserved, tho in a somewhat modified form. Who shall 
say that the Dutch republics in South Africa were not ob- 
literated because Kruger had lived too long and not gained 
judgment and patience in his old age ? 


The World’s Coal Supply. 


The question of the coal supply of the world has been 
brought to the front by the great strike among the miners 
of the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. It is hinted 
that the attention that is being paid to the exportation 
of coal and the scare that is raised as to a shortage of 
Europe’s supply are mostly stimulated by certain people 
to give a fictitious value to certain tracts of undeveloped 
coa] lands and to boom the stocks of coal roads running 
to the sea coast. 
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Coal is scarce in Europe at present, but this scarcity 
is undoubtedly of a temporary character, due to condi- 
tions that are passing away. It is held that it will be 
from thirty to fifty years before Europe will bedependent 
on imported coal to a large extent. Before that period 
elapses great mining developments will be made in many 
parts of the world that will glut the markets now supplied 
from Europe for a good deal more than a century to 


-come. 


The causes of the present scarcity in Europe as given 
are the following : The war in South Africa, and the oper- 
ations of the allied powers in China have disturbed the 
distribution by withdrawing colliers and tramps from 
their regular employment for transport duty. The great 
industrial activity of the past year has increased the con- 
sumption in every department of manufacturing, and 
made great inroads upon the limited stocks in first 
hands. Furthermore the governments having navies to 
provide for have purchased of the coal in sight all they 
could lay hands on, and have rushed it off to the coaling 
stations so as to have it available in case of need. The 
German coal mining syndicates have been restricting the 
amount of coal mined. On account of this restriction of 
the supply coal mine owners advanced the price of coal 
and miners secured an advance in wages. 

As to coal supplies outside of the United States and 
Europe, it may be said that China, Japan, Corea, and 
Formosa are full of coal ; Australiaand New Zealand can 
greatly increase their output; the Andes range is coal- 
bearing thruout its entire length; there is much coal in 
parts of Africa; British North America is well supplied, 
and for many years to come Great Britain will draw a 
large part of her coal from Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. 

a 


Heavens for October. 
(Continued from page 266.) 


Venus is a morning star, rising on October 5, at 1h. 
55m. P.M. In the early part of the month it is to the 
west of Regulus in Leo, but by the 19th it has reached a 
point between Leo and Virgo. On October 10 it is in 
the ascending node. 

Mars is an evening star, rising on October 11 at 11h. 
5lm, P. M., occupying a position near Delta in Cancer. 
On October 16 it is south of Cancer, and will be incon- 
junction with the moon. 

Jupiter is an evening star, setting on October 18 at 
Th. 10m. P.M. It is situated between Scorpio and Sa- 
gittarius, nearing Sagittarius about the end of the month. 
On October 19 it is in conjunction with Uranus, and 
on October 26 it is in conjunction with the moon. 

Saturn is an evening star, setting at 8h. 6m. P. M. on 
October 25., and being in conjuction with the moon on 
October 23. It occupies a position in Sagittarius. 

Uranus is in Scorpio, and will be in conjunction with 
Jupiter on October 19, and in conjunction with the 
moon on October 26th. 

Neptune is between Gemini and Taurus. On October 
2 it is stationary, and on October 13 is in conjunc- 
tion with the moon. 


The Moon, 


First quarter, October 1, at 4h., 11m., p. M., due east. 

Full Moon, October 8, at 8h., 18m., A. M., due west. 

Last quarter, October 15, at 4h., 51m., A. M., due east. 

New Moon, October 23, at 8h., 27m., A. M., due east. 

First quarter, October 31, at 3h., 18m., A. M. due west. 
ee 
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Letters. 


Suggestions for a Juster Salary Gradation. 


It has long appeared to me that much might be gained 
by giving more adequate and more definite recognition to 
the work of good teachers. There may be two teachers 
in the same school, the work of one worth easily a hun- 
dred times as much as the other, yet receiving no higher 
salary, no more secure of her position, in the eyes of the 
public on exactly the same footing as the other, her pro- 
fessional rank the same. The work of the latter may be 
80 poor that it could be entirely omitted without loss or 
even with advantage, yet she holds her position, her rank, 
and her salary as securely as the former. There is here 
a crying and demoralizing evil and the present system, if 
such it may be called, has sufficiently demonstrated its in- 
capacity to remedy it. ; 

To grade teachers’ salaries according to experience is 
@ common practice and to some extent a reasonable one. 
But tho the value of a teacher’s services ought to in- 
crease greatly with experience, sometimes the gain is 
very slight. The most that experience does for some 
people is to confirm them in wrong habits and prejudices. 
Poor Richard’s “experience,” which may teach wisdom 
even to fools, is not the universal sort, but experience 
of misfortune. A more reasonable plan would be to 
grade teachers’ rank, pay, and privileges according to the 
character of their work, this to be determined in some 
simple and clearly understood way. A schedule allow- 
ing to- 
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would be a reasonable and practicable one ; or 25 per 
cent. might be allowed to each. At present the teacher 
must please the superintendent, the principal, the board, 
and the parents, but does not know what any of them 
wants. She must hit the mark, but it is not in sight, or 
at any rate much enveloped in mist. In estimating the 
teacher’s work, superintendent, principal, and school 
board should unite. Naturally the superintendent would 
note especially teaching skill, the prineipal, power to con- 
trol, and the board, interest in pupils, as observed in 
school and reflected in relations with parents. A well- 
balanced and reasonably just estimate would be the re- 
sult. The record made should be open to the teacher 
concerned at all times, without the slightest reservation, 
and fullest opportunity be always given for any explana- 
tions she may wish to offer. 

Such a plan would work no hardship to the teacher. 
The good teacher should have the privilege of making 
such a record as she is entitled to. The teacher must 
be promoted on merit or depend on the chances of poli- 
tical and personal favoritism. The record made by some 
would not interfere with others who were content to re- 
main as ordinary teachers. To make three classes, as 
follows, 

A record of 75 to 80 per cent., Third class, 

* 80t090 “ Second class, 
= 90 to 100 “ First class, 


would doubtless work satisfactorily. If third class 
teachers were elected for one year, second class for two 
years, and first class for three, the election for the longer 
term would be an appreciated privilege and one that 
might be safely granted. Teachers of the first class, 
after having served a term in that class and continuing 
to show improvement, might appropriately be elected 
during good behavior. Such privileges would be no more 
than a just recognition of faithful and efficient service. 
The difference in salaries between the different classes 
would be a matter to be determined by the board. A 
liberal increase in the higher ranks would be reasonable 
and just. It is much more difficult. to gain a point be- 
tween 90 and 100 than between 80 and 90. The value 
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of excellence in such work as teaching is greater than 
can be measured by money. A moderate increase for a 
limited time, say two or three years in each class, might 
also be awarded for experience, not to leave everything 
to the estimate of supervisors. This would give the 
diffident but faithful teacher a better chance. 

Allowing about five per cent. annual increase for ex- 
perience within the limits named, ten per cent. increase 
from third to second class, and fifteen per cent. from 
second to first, the pay of a teacher beginning say at $360 
per annum, and remaining three years in each class 
would be as follows : 


THIRD CLASS. SECOND CLASS, 
DE Mi incicccssecsied $360 Fourth year..........0000 $440 
Second year.............000 380 = Fifth year.................64 460 
TE FOE nos csscideycccesee 400 Sixth year...............0000. 480 
FIRST CLASS. 

Seventh year.............. $550 

Eighth year.............04. 575 

PF ivsiciscsscsstvied 600 

DRE. Sccvciiniiscciecexts 472 


For a teacher remaining, say, but one year in the third 
class and two in the second, the pay would be as follows: 


Ee $360 Fourth year..............+. $550 - 

Second year...........s0e00 CE PR ivccesceccrseeseenss 675 

| RE 460 Sixth to ninth year......... 600 
AVOUIEO. i. ccimincssseceesee 2 


For a teacher remaining permanently in the second 
class, the average for the nine years would be $440. 

While there may be difficulties in carrying out such a 
plan, there is always some simple and practicable way of 
doing whatever ought to be done. If teaching is ever 
to be a profession, there must be something to deter- 
mine professional standing. The dector, the lawyer, and 
others determine their own professional standing by 
their success and the emoluments they can command and 
no two occupy just the same plane. It should be so with 
teachers. While the present system allows a slight rec- 
ognition of professional standing, its tendency is to put 
all grade teachers on nearly the same level, and it puts a 
premium on quite other things than valuable service. 

The difference between such a plan and one where 
experience alone is made the basis for increase of salary 
or where there is no definite basis is fundamental. The 
one employs tests which secure at least comparatively 
good service, the other keeps a door open where even 
utter worthlessness as to value of service may enter in 
and remain; the one gives just and wholesome recognition 
to good work, the other permits or rather creates the 
scandalous spectacle of unfaithfulness or incompetency 
usurping the sacred position of teacher; the one gives 
just and adequate protection to the faithful teacher in 
respect to reputation and livelihood, the other makes 
these the sport of political and personal favoritism. This 
subjection of the teacher in so great a degree to irre- 
sponsible and sometimes incompetent or unjust author- 
ity is not only unjust to him, but degrades his calling in 
the eyes of the public and makes proficiency in politics 
more important than mastery of his profession. It denies, 
in fact, that there is any such thing as a profession of 
education. Even men of the highest educational rank, 
of national or world-wide reputation, receive little con- 
sideration if they happen to cross the path of the ward 
politician and his ilk, as is demonstrated by facts con- 
stantly occurring. Undoubtedly the great majority of 
school boards are men of honor and sincerely devoted to 
the welfare of the schools, but that does not make the 
system under which they work any the less degrading to 
the teacher, demoralizing to all parties, injurious to the 
schools, and preventive of progress. Very few even of 
the best of these men are competent to distinguish very 
fully between good and poor teaching, and it is not in 
the nature of the case practicable that they should be. 
To assume that they can be is to deny that there is a 
profession of teaching. Without a measurably adequate 
professional standard there is only a vague and uncertain 
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demand for good teaching and the teacher cannot afford 
to bring too many goods to market for which there is no 
assurance of a demand. 

When the teacher’s work is such that it cannot but be 
approved by just and competent tests, his tenure of 
office should be absolutely secure. All that can be done 
in a hundred years for the improvement of teachers can- 
not make teaching a profession unless it is recognized 
as such by those in authority and the teachers’ tenure of 
office firmly fixed upon the basis of faithful and efficient 
service. | W. HARPER. 

Southbridge, Mass. 

a 
Personal Work. 


About three years ago I became acquained with a 
teacher fresh from the Oswego normal school. I was 
particularly struck with his earnestness. The place 
where he was engaged to teach did not offer a large salary 
but what he seemed to want most was an opportunity. 
He entered into the work of the little church, sang in 
the choir, taught in the Sunday school, attended the 
Christian Endeavor meetings, and, in general, threw him- 
self into the life of the place. 

He wasengaged for thesucceeding year at an increased 
salary because the people felt he contributed to their well 
being as well as to that of the pupils. Last spring | I 
found he engaged to teach for another year. Hesaid, “I 
could go to—— and get $100 more salary, but I come 
here because there is a young man here I want to get.” I 
found he believed that this young man needed him and 
that by giving him instruction in the evening he could fit 
him to take a normal school course of study. 

Upon thinking over the matter I came to the conclusion 
that this teacher felt a sense of personal responsibility 
resting upon him relative to the welfare of that young 
man. Evidently he meant to do more than the routine 
work. Must not every one, besides a salary earner, as he 
leaves the school-room feels, “ the fields are white and 
the laborers few.” 

Possibly some readers will think I am aiming at relig- 
ion, but that is not my intention. I do not believe a man 
who is doing real teaching but feels a desire to pour out 
beneficence, to do some personal work, who is not satisfied 
to have heard the required number of lessons during the 
day. Thisis what Dr. E. E. White would call “ heart 
work.” It is done, not because the board of education 
demands it, but because of the eternal need there is of 
such work. MARTIN TOWNSEND. 

Newburg. 

a 
Purpose of the Recitation. 


Dr. W. T. Harris gives the purpose of the recitation 
in these twelve statements : 


1. To draw out each pupil’s view on the subject. 

2. To test the crudeness or thoroness of grasp of the sub- 
ject. 

3. To correct his ideas by the greater comprehensiveness of 
others of his class. 

4. To arouse and stimulate a new method of study on next 
lesson. 

5. To cultivate the closest habits of attention. 

6. To bring into full play the power of numbers engaged upon 
the same thought. 

7. To supplement by stronger force what the pupils give. 

8. To bring into play the teacher’s highest powers. 

9. To arouse self-activity, power of independent research, 
acute, critical insight, to be obtained only by contact with one’s 
fellows striving*oward the same goal. 

10. To initiate the student into the great secrets of combina- 
tion with his fellows. 

lf. To help the struggling boy or girl to ascend above his 
idosyncrasy and achieve the universal forms. 

12. To learn to suppress the merely subjective, and how to 
square his views to what is objective and universal: 





Remember this: No other medicine has such a record of 
cures as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. When you want a good medicine, 


get Hood's. 
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will be in session for eleven weeks. 
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The Gducational Outlook, 


Radical Changes at Yale. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—The beginning of the year will mark 
the introduction of greater changes in Yale university than 
have been ever put into effect at once before. It isin the cur- 
riculum that changes are to be found in their fullest measure. 
President Hadley has cast aside the traditional conservatism 
which has clung to required studies for two years of the course, 
and to some extent during the entire four years. He has intro- 
duced a system making only the freshman year one of required 
work, prescribing no studies for the senior year, one course only 
for the junior year, and allowing the sophomores ten courses, 
from which they may select five. With the optional work in 
sophomore instead of junior year, the undergraduate can choose 
enough electives before his graduation to count fora year’s 
study in a medical or law school. 

The beginning of the school year records the organization 
of a new department. However important the other depart- 
ments that of forestry will always be regarded as peculiarly 
Dr. Hadley’s own. Prof. Harry S. Graves has charge. Eight 
courses will be given this year in the new school of forestry. 
They are as follows: Forest botany, forest physiography and 
meteorology, outlines of forestry, silviculture, forest law, forest 
history, and forest technology. These do not include the field 
work, which to regular members of the course forms the greater 
part of the work. 


Supt. Andrews Would Abolish Examinations. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—Supt. Frank Andrews, in his recent annual 
report, called attention to the beneficial results that had been 
brought about by limiting the high schoo) entrance examina- 
tions to mathematics and language. He suggested that it might 
be well to carry the idea still further and eventually abolish all 
examinations tor high school entrance. He gave many reasons 
in favor of the departure. 

The value of manual training was emphasized in the report, 
and a course for the high school was recommended. In con- 
nection with this point Supt. Andrews said that the fact that 
a great industrial center like Pittsburg, a city which sends its 
manutactured products thruout the world, should lag behind in 
any form of manual education, is awakening attention abroad 
and practical discussions among our citizens at home. While 
it undoubtedly makes better tradesmen and mechanics, it will 
just as certainly make better lawyers, doctors, teachers, and 

usiness men. 

“T believe the time is now ripe,” he adds, “for taking the 
next important step in this great movement toward more com- 

lete mind training in the solution of the manual training prob- 
em. 





In Memory of Stephen C. Foster. 
PITTBURG, PA.—A vast chorus of school children sang pa- 
triotic songs in connection with the unveiling of the Stephen 
C. Foster memorial, at Highland park, in this city, on Sept. 12. 
The melodies composed by musicians, including ‘‘ Suwanee 
River,” “ Old Black Joe,” “ Baona's in the Cold, Cold Ground,” 
and “Old Kentucky Home,” and the national hymns were the 
ones selected for the occasion. The school children of Pitts- 
burg, Allegheny, and McKeesport, the three cities of the county 
in which Mr. Foster lived, were chosen by the committee on 
arrangements to take part in the chorus. The assent of the 
school authorities was readily secured and the supervisors of 
music, in the different cities, took great pains in drilling their 
—_ for the event. 
rehearsal was held at Old City Hall just before the un- 
veiling at the park. Nearly four thousand children were 
present. They were assisted by a band of two hundred pieces, 
the consolidation of all the leading bands of Allegheny county. 
The effect surpassed the expectation. The children sang with 
a depth of feeling that showed the occasion to be one of 
reverence to them. 


Free Courses in Agriculture. 

IrHaAca, N, Y.—Cornell university offers free tuition for the 
courses in agriculture. To gain admission to the four years’ 
course leading to the degree of bachelor of science of agricul- 
ture male candidates must be sixteen years of age; women Sev- 
enteen years. Cert ficates of good moral character must also be 
furnished and with students coming from other universities, cer- 
tificates of honorable dismissal. Entrance examinations are 
held every June and September in Ithaca; regents’ diplomas 
issued by the University of the State of NewYork are accepted. 

There is a special course in the college extending thru 
either one or two years. The subjects included are such as have 
direct bearing upon practical agriculture. No examination is 
required for admission to this course. Students must be eight- 
een years of age and furnish evidence to the director that they 
are able to pursue the work in a satisfactory manner. The 
number of hours of work and the courses selected must also be 
approved by the director. 

The winter school, planned for those who can spend but a 
few weeks each year in study, will open early in January and 
he two ceurses include 
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the study of agriculture and of dairying. Pupils may enter this 
school without tormal examination but they are expected to 
Satisfy the director that their previous training has been such 
that they can engage in the studies elected with profit to them- 
selves and credit to the university. 

A course in nature-study is given during six weeks of the 
summer. It includes study of plant-life, inseciflife, and nature 
study on the farm. The three subjects comprise a full course 
and students who register are required to devote their whole 
time to.it. Tuition is free to teachers in New York state, 
since the work is supported by a state fund for the extension of 
agricultural knowledge. 


Miss Reel and the Indian Schools. 


For two years Miss Estelle Reel, of Wyoming, has been super- 
intendent of the Indian schools of the United States. Her 
work is of a most interesting nature, and the many innovations 
instituted by her have resulted in marked improvement in the 
educational acquirements of the Indians all over the country. 

Miss Reel believes in giving the Indian child a thoro train- 
ing in the fundamental English branches, but the time usually 
employed in acquiring ornamental studies in. the public 
schools is, under her guidance, devoted in the Indian school 
service to teaching the young Indian how to work, and inculca- 
pry in his brain respect for the knowledge and dignity 
of labor. She insists that the boy graduated from the service 
shall know how to farm labodigentle and to blacksmith in a ru- 
dimentary way, so as to mend his wagon and shoe his horse. 
She insists that the girls shall be taught sewing, cooking, 
a rai family work, and be fitted for Sees of practical use- 

ulness. 

The government schoolshops have demonstrated that among 
the Indian students there is often a boy especially fitted to be- 
comea shoemaker, a carpenter, a blacksmith, or a tailor. Once in 
a while one becomes an author, like Frank La Flesche, whose 
book “ The Middle Five,” is bound to make this young Indian 
famous. Or an Indian girl becomes an artist, as in the case of 
Angel Decora, of Boston. Or the Indian like the white man, 
is liable to acquire a false idea of the standard of lite. as is 
shown by the unfortunate character developed in the Indian 
girl, Zitkala-Za, who, after receiving the greatest care and at- 
tention at the hands of many good women and having had 
spent many thousands of dollars upon her education by the 
government, has seen fit to write an article which has attracted 
considerable attention on account of its unjust character and 
the morbid disposition of the unfortunate girl. 

The superintendent has great confidence in the ability of the 
red man to reach high places in industri’ 1 art, and her plans are 
directed toward increasing his opportunities to prove his skill. 
Each year she travels from coast to coast to study the different 
needs of reservation schools and to compare their results with 
the standards reached by the institutions that educate the 
child of the forest in class-rooms far removed from the smoke 
of the tepee. For some time she has been bending her ener- 
gies to improving the dietary in the variousschools. She sees 
for herselt what food is served to the children by sitting down 
in their dining-room and having some of her meals with them. 
She is also deeply interested in having the Indians taught irri- 
gation, and having them acquire more facilities for raising 
all kinds of crops. 

During her first year in office she traveled for seven months, 
becoming acquainted with the various tribes and the methods 
adopted to civilize them. Lastyear she traveled 23,378 miles, 
about 1500 being by wagon and stage coach. 

She is constantly urging both the Indians and those who 
teach them to see that they cultivate better gardens and more 
acres of land each year, inthe effort to educate them out of 
their old methods of planting wheat in handtuls in little holes 
and to utilize their ground to the best advantage. Her ef- 
forts are also directed toward having them build better bouses, 
and gradually, the wigwam, tepee, and wickiup are giving place 
to neat one and two-room houses, where, as on the Klamath 
Reservation in Oregon, each Indian has a comfortable home 
and a few head of cattle and is fairly prosperous. Still, there 
remains much to be done for, strange as it may appear, some of 
the,tribes, such as the Sac and Fox tribes, in lowa, living within 
a night’s ride of Chicago, are in as bad a state of barbarism as 
when Columbus discovered America, while their far-away 
kinsmen inthe wilds of Oregon are in a fair state of civiliza- 
tion. 

Educating the Indians in the care of their bodies and the 
prevention of disease is another branch to which much atten- 
tion is given. cts me | in the Indians the property-owner- 
ship sense is very difficult, as they have always been accus- 
tomed to held everything in common. 

One method by which Miss Reel stimulates the schools and 
pupils todo more effective work is thru an annual exhibit. It at- 
tracted a great deal of attention this summer. It was pronounced 
the best exhibit shown at the National Educational Association 
meeting, and was also shown in Washington for some time. 
‘The articles exhibited were sent by pupils attending the :gov- 
ernment Indian schools thruout the country. The drawings 
and map work of the pupils were especially fine. The outline 
and color maps prepared by comparatively young pupils were 
very good, and many of the drawings and paintings show that 
the sons of the forest have the true artistic instinct. The Car- 
lisle, Pa., school sent a fine lot of work, The pupils of the Has- 
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kell institute, Kansas, which has a commercial department and 
teaches typewriting and bookkeeping, sent samples of work, 
A number of Indians are now employed in the various commer- 
cial departments thruout the country. The Phoenix, Arizona, 
school, situated in one of the most beautiful locations in the 
service, sent a remarkable exhibit, consisting of original draw- 
ings, color work, and some of the finest fancy work one can im- 
agine, including delicate white silk sofa pillows, embroidered 
in the natural colors of flowers. 

The Indian children by this exhibit showed how well they 
could make their own clothes, as well as how they could man- 
ufacture harness, horseshoes, anvils, saws, knives, churns, 
rakes, hoes, and other useful articles. . The display which at- 
tracted the greatest attention was that sent by the Indian 
school at Fort Lewis, Colorado. In the collection were 668 
pieces of wrought iron articles, and the children at this school 
under the direction ra pny R. Hughes, the school blacksmith, 
showed that they could take their places with many a first: 
class mechanic. The horseshoes were of all sizes and grades 
from the heavy work horseshoes to the delicate light-weight 
shoe used in therace track. A large iron gate ornamented with 
brass oneman 7 was made by these boys. 

Whenever Miss Reel finds any school excelling in any par- 
ticular branch of industrial work, she carries a sample around 
with her to shew the other schools what is being done by 
their neighbors. A sample of the work done by the Leech lake 
Indians will be shown to the various tribes in Arizona and 
California. Indians are great imitators, and when once shown 
how to manufacture an article, they seldom forget, their minds 
being open and free to receive instruction. 

Miss Reel understands her work thoroly, and is well fitted to 
take care of Uncle Sam’s wards. She is popular with the In- 
dians and has no d'fficulty in securing the counsel of the old 
chiefs when she has any important school matters to talk over 
with them, such as inducing them to allow their children to 
attend school for a greater number of months in the year, and 
in overcoming the prejudices which still exist to a great extent 
against teaching the boys industrial pursuits. 

Oneof the most difficult problems in the Indian work is how 
to improve the mothers. The Indian father goes to the nearest 
town and trades with the storekeeper and comes in contact 
with the white man’s civilization much more frequently than 
the Indian woman. She is shy and nervous, and much more 
— as a rule, to allowing her children to accept the 
white man’s civilization than is her spouse. The Indian 
mother is certainly a hard problem, but the field matron is con- 
Stantly urged by the energetic, keen-eyed superintendent to 
visit every Indian family, and by kindness and sympathy to win 
the heart of the Indian mother. 

Miss Reel firmly believes in increasing the number of field 
matrons and women superintendents of tribe schools, and in 
this effort she has the cordial co-operation of the com- 
missioner of Indian affairs, who appreciates the fact that 
women are doing their share in the work of educating and 
civilizing the Indian youth of the country. 


Some Vermont Statistics. 


MONTPELIER, VT.—State Supt. Mason Stone has just com- 
pleted the school census of the state. In his report the total 
expenditures for the past year are given as $1,074,221.88 ; cost 
per pupil, $16.28 ; cost per child of school age, $11.85; current 
expenses, $373,307.63; number of children between five and 
twenty-one years of age in attendance 65.964; number of male 
teachers, 570 number of female teachers, 3,232; number of 
Vermont Normal school graduates, 632 ; college graduates, 201. 


Baltimore Notes. 


BALTIMORE.—Mr. Van Sickle has expressed himself as 
pleased with the local school system. e believes that the 
teaching force is loyal and efficient and but few changes in any 
line of work are recommended. His most serious problem at 
present is how to furnish accommodations for the pupils with 
the limited means at his command. The school buildings, old 
and new, are crowded beyond their capacity. 

The number of students at the normal school is the largest in 
the history of the institution. Every county in the state is rep- 
resented. The scholarships from cities and counties have all 
been filled. Mr. E. B. Prettyman is the principal. 


NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 


The application of a non-resident to have his son admitted 
to a certain school brought out the fact that this school is so 
filled with non-residents that pupils in the contributing ter- 
ritory are excluded. The rule on the selection of schools by’ 
_— is so worded as to be difficult of construction. The 

ard had decided that the rule is intended to give parents a 
choice in entering their children in the schools which is limited 
.0 the districts of their residence or adjacent districts, provided 
the schools are not already filled by pupils residing in their im- 
mediate territory. Supt. Van Sickle announced that district 
lines were not laid down causing confusion in many instances. 
It was voted to authorize superintendents to prepare the dis- 
trict lines and then to adjust the attendance at the various 
schools according to the territorial limits thus set forth, 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 
The Woman’s college begins work on September 24 with the 








largest number of students ever enrolled, The freshmen class 
contains over a hundred members. The college homes have 
been put into thoro repair. Each of the three buildings ac- 
accommodates sixty-five students, and the spricasens for 
rooms have already reached the limit. The college library has 
had a room added to 1t with shelving for about three thousand 
volumes. It will be used especially for sets and back numbers 
of periodicals. 


a 
In and Around New York City. 


New York Educational Council, 


The first regular meeting of the fifth year of the New York 
Educational Council will be held in lawroom, No.1, New York 
university, Washington Square, New Leek, Baneen ee: Septem- 
ber 22, at 10:30 A.M. The discussion of the topic ‘‘ Helps and 
Hindrances in Educational Journals,” will be opened by Editor 
Ossian H. Lang,-of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL, and Prin, J. D. 
Dillingham, of Corona. As this is the annual meeting, an 
election of officers for the ensuing year will be held. This isa 
very important meeting, and a large attendance is expected. 
All teachers and friends of the schools who are interested are 
invited to be present. Edward H. Dutcher, Secretary. John 
F. Quigley, Pres. 


Number of Half-Day Classes Reduced. 


The number of half-day classes in Manhattan has been re- 
duced from 318 to 240. More than 100 substitutes have been 
assigned to teach these classes. This gives the regular teach- 
ers but one class a day, and also adds another hour to the af- 
ternoon instruction. The substitutes hold a No. 1 license and 
will probably be appointed to regular positions at the next 
meeting of the school board. The women’s eligible list wil! 
then be exhausted practically, and a list of regular substitutes 
eligible only for irregular service will be made up. 


Elementary Service Not Counted in High Schools. 


Many teachers have been of the opinion’that, while the Davis 
law rulings made no allowance for service rendered by high 
school teachers in the New York elementary schools, teachers 
in these schools, who had served in elementary schools outside 
the city prior to their appointment here, had been credited 
with some years of experience on this score, and had obtained 
higher salaries in consequence. There is no foundation for 
this belief. City Supt. Maxwell, on being asked about the 
matter, said that positively no elementary experience of an 
sort was credited as equivalent to any number of years of hig 
school teaching. He denied that any high school teacher had 
received allowance on account of previous service in elemen- 
tary schools. 


Pupils Counted More than Once. 


Borough Supt. Jasper found that many of the children re- 
ported as refused admission to schools had been counted two 
or three times each. A child who was not admitted at one 
school went to a second, and in many cases a third, and in 
both cases was counted as “one refused.” By transferring 
pu ry Mr. Jasper hopes that in a short time all will be pro- 
vided for. 


Teaching in Turkey. 


Miss Meda Hess, who has recently returned to this country 
from Turkey, gives interesting accounts of her school duties 
there. Miss Hess spent seven years as teacher in the Central 
7 girls’ college in Marash. She gave instruction in 
everything from cooking to sciences. There were six gradu- 
ates from the college this year, all of whom were to be 
teachers. One was a young widow who married at thirteen and 
whose husband was killed in the massacre five years ago. 

Miss Hess, in addition to her school duties. established and 
conducted a relief industry among the widows of Marash, 
whereby they are enabled te earn a livelihood. The work 
done by them consists of a peculiar silk embroidery on cot- 
ton hangings. A philanthropic society in Europe holds itself 
responsible for the sale of the articles. 


Opening of the Evening Schools. 


The evening high schools in Manhattan will open September 
24. Pupils must be at least fourteen years of age and not over 
eighteen to be eligible to junior classes. In senior departments 
the entrance age is sixteen, altho applicants under the pre- 
scribed age, with a certificate showing completion of grammar 
school studies, will be admitted. 


Parochial School-House in Flatbush Dedicated. 


The parochial school connected with the church of the Holy 
Cross, in the Flatbush section of Brooklyn, was dedicated re- 
cently. The building, which is on Church avenue extending 
thru to Erasmus street, is 147 feet in depth with a frontage of 
73 feet. It has fourteen class rooms and an auditorium with 
seating capacity for eight hundred. 


Brooklyn Schools Crowded. 


When the schools opened in Brooklyn it was found that 
about 17,000 children were without accommodation. Only one 
of the new school buildings was in readiness to meet the in. 
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crease in enrollment since the close of the lastterm. This con- 
dition of aftairs caused the school officials much anxiety. 
Supt. Ward, after conferring with his associates, decided to 
adopt the plan instituted last year of organiz.ng halt-day and 
part time sessions. This scheme will enable all of the children 
to get some instruction a part of each day. 

It is expected that the situation will be entirely relieved be- 
fore the beginning of the February term when six new school- 
houses will be ready. The idea of using portable school-houses 
is being considered and it is quite likely that one of these 
structures will be in use as an experiment within a month. 


Contest in Queens, 


The question of consolidating the high school departments 
in Queens is provoking much discussion in that borough. The 
school officials tavor it, but many residents object. The charter 
is contradictory; in one place authority is given the school 
board to consolidate or to discontinue any school, and in 
tog place it is required that existing high schools be con- 
inued. 


News from Columbia University. 


The second story of University hall is in process ot erection- 
This, when completed, will furnish a dining-room, a large lec- 
ture-room, and offices for the administrative branches of the 
university system. 

A new concrete floor has been laid in the main reading room 
of the library. This supplants the old oak floor which had be- 
come so warped from the dampness beneath that the students 
familiarly spoke of it as the “ mountain chart.” It is proposed 
to cover the cement with velvet of linoleum strips to deaden 
sound, after the fashion of those in use at the Congressional li- 
brary at Washington. 

The office of the registrar will be in a part of what was for- 
merly the office occupied by the bursar. Two rooms have been 
made of that apartment, thus creating a place for the new offi- 


cial, 
we 
Interesting Notes From Everywhere. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The second son of the Emperor of 
Korea, Prince Wi-H wa, accompanied by a distinguished suite, 
has come to this city for study. He is twenty-five years old 
and a graduate of the Japanese military school. He will study 
economics, commercial methods, and the fundamentals of 
American civilization. 


_ SALEM, MAss.—Last spring the school department of this 
city voted to abolish the kindergartens for financial reasons. 
The public demand for these schools has been so great that the 
city has decided to pay for the heat, light, and janitor service 
of three of the old rooms, The teachers of last year have re- 
sumed their services and it is thought that their salaries will be 
met fully by private subscriptions. 


SouTH HADLEY, Mass.—Several new electives are offered 
in the curriculum of Mt. Holyoke college that promise to be- 
come popular. One is a beginner’s course in Greek, which is a 
novel teature in college work. There is also a new course in 
Spanish and one in comparative philology. 


NoRFOLK, VA.—The school board of this city has adopted 
Mrs. Mary Curtis Lee’s history of the United States as the 
standard text-book. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A certificate of incorporation was is- 
sued recently to the Central normal college, of Danville, Ind. 
— — is fixed at $15,000, divided into shares of fifty dol- 
ars each. 


SENECA FAL Ls, N. Y.—The Sanford preparatory school has 
been incorporated by a stock company witha capital of $125,000. 
The directors are Messrs. L. R. Sanford, C. S. Hood, and H. 
DeB. Knight, all of Seneca Falls. 


SALEM, MAss.—The total attendance at the state normal 
school is 250. This is the largest in the history of the school. 


LANCASTER, PA.—A peculiar accident occ’rred recently at 
the Eden public school near this city. A visitor was listening 
to a recitation when one of the pupils, a girl of fourteen, in 
her embarrassment, began twisting her right foot about. The 
weight put upon it while it was turned sideways caused the leg 
to become dislocated. The visitor, who chanced to be a physi- 
cian, with the teacher’s aid chloroformed the pupil in an ante- 
room, and the dislocation was re-adjusted. 


WASHINGTON, PA.—There is considerable agitation here 
because of the dismissal of Dr. J. W. McKay from the presi- 
dency of Waynesburg college by the Pennsylvania Synod of 
the Cumberland Presbyterianchurch. The synod disapproved 
of President McKay because he promoted athletic sports and 
allowed dancing among the college students. sooeeny 
they elected Dr. Turner, president of Lincoln college, in Hlin- 
ois, to the vacancy. The trustees of Waynesburg refused to 
ratify the selection of Dr. Turner, whereupon the synod elected 
new trustees. The citizens of the Waynesburg puppest Dr. 
McKay, who has worked hard in the interests of the college 
and is very popular with the students. 
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OMAHA, NEB.—A commercial department has been organized 

in connection with the high school of this city. Students are 
required to take either German or Spanish thruout the course, 
which covers four years. 

Wake, MAss.—A street railway company in this town has 
granted what is probably the lowest fare ever allowed to school 
children. In the southern part of the town children may ride 
for two and a half cents. 

CHARLESTOWN, W. VA.—A boarding and day school for 
youn todo will be opened here in what was formerly the Hotel 

owhatan. The principal is Professor Hatton, a North Caro-. 
lina man. 

Kansas City, Mo.—A valuable gift, consisting of coal fos 
sils, leaves, ferns, and the like has been presented to the mu- 
seum at the public library of this city by Dr. J. H. Britts, of 
Clinton, Mo. The fossils were found in the coal mines near Dr. 
Britts, home. As they are peculiar to the region, the Smithso- 
nian institute sent a representative there, not long ago, to in- 
vestigate the district. A record of the results has been issued 
in a book entitled “ United States Geological Survey, Mono- 
graph 37, Fossil Flora of the Lower Coal Measures of Mis- 
souri,” by David White. 

Co_umBiA, Mo.—Several new departments have been intro- 
troduced this year into the curriculum of the Missouri State 
university. Thése include sociology, household economics, 
experimental psychology, and child study. 

LovISVILLE, Ky.—The new Gavin H. Cochran school was 
opened to the public some days ago and gives universal satis- 
faction. All modern improvements that insure comiort and 
health to teachers and pupils have been employed in the 
structure. 





Recent Death. 


CHESTERTOWN, Mp.—Professor Olin A. Wilson, teacher of 
manual training in Chestertown —_ school, was drowned in 
Chester river while bathing with a party of friends. He en- 
deavored to swim and was carried out into the channel where 
he quickly went down. Mr. Wilson was about twenty-three 
years of age. He was graduated from the Baltimore polytech- 
nic institute in the class of ’96, of which he was the president. 
He later studied drawing at the Maryland institute. For the 
last two years he had been instructor of drawing and wood 
— in the mechanical department of the Chestertown high 
school. 





Lifting the Boys. 

Some time since a letter was sent to Mr. Jared Barhite, in which 
he was highly complimented and credited with having, by his 
teaching and personal influence, elevated the life and character 
of a once wayward boy. Mr. Barhite’s reply to the parents was 
made in the form of a poem, a part of whichis reprinted here. 


For years it has been my] Of those who have molded 
pleasure 





To share in the sports of the 


ys, 
Indulge a strong impulse to aid 
them 
And join in their tumult and 
noise ; 
Thus serving a double purpose 
Of keeping myself ever 


oung, 

And fifting the lives of the 
children 

Who ever around me throng. 


Who feels not a joy in the 
resence 
O boyhood, bubbling o’er, 
With tricks and frolics and 
antics 
Of which boys never lack 
store ; 
Can lift not a boy in his vision 
Of that which is noble and 


true, 
Nor lead him to high aspira- 
tions, 
To manhood’s exalted view? 


To lift a boy toward honor, 
One must bend to boyish 


ways, 
Feel joy at his childish prattle, 
Take pride in the games he 
plays. 
Not stoop and remain recum- 
bent 
In a boyish atmosphere, 
But toraise him by the presence 
Of a soul true and sincere. 


There are stars in the crowns 
of glory 








Os, 
By being like them in spirit 
And entering into their joys, 
And lifting them by a power, 
Acquired thru sympathy, 
Till strong were they and stal- 


wart 
In manhood and honesty. _ 


No crown of earthly monarch 
grand 
Enthroned thruforce ofarms, 
Sparkles with such luster pure, 
Or yields such potent 
charms; 
As the radiant face of child- 
hood, 
So expressive of its joy, 
In the presence of a tutor, 
Whosometimes can bea boy. 


There’s power in such sym- 
pathy 
No language can express, 
It draws the soul unconsciously 
By cords of tenderness ; i 
It mellows up the sterile soul, 
Plants intellectual seeds, 
That fructify in Jater years, 
In noble, Godlike deeds. 


If to me in the great hereafter 
A crown shall e’er be given, 
T’will be for faith in the 
Master, 
And because I have ever 
striven, 
To lead toward God and honor, 
Toward purest, sweetest 
_ Joys, 
The jewels to me entrusted,— 
Ten thousand girls and boys. 
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Modern Language Texts. 


a 
— 








Third German Reader, for the New York public schools, by 
Dr. Oscar Weineck. The plan of Dr. Weineck’s reader is to present 
biography, history, and literature which is not beyond the com- 
prehension of the child, yet is in no sense of the word trivial. 
In the introduction the author gives a brief historical account 
of the English and German languages, emphasizing their com- 
mon origin. Grimm’s law of sound mutation is given in order 
to give teacher and pupil a better grasp of the English and 

rman sound correspondents to which attention is called thru- 
out’ the book. The vocabulary appears on the margin of the 
text. The book may also be used profitably for sight reading 
by classes in high schools and colleges. (F. W. Christern, 
429 Fifth Ave. New York.) 


Materials for German Conversation, by J. B. Vos, associate 
professor of German, Johns Hopkins university. The author 
presents ninety-four pages of well-selected German stories 
which form the basis of the conversational work. A full set 
of German questions accompany each story. These greatly as- 
sist the teacher in carrying on the recitation entirely in Ger- 
man. The notes are brief, but adequate. The vocabulary 
shows careful preparation on the part of the author. The 
book is indeed one of the best aids toward living German in 
the class-room now before the public. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York.) 


Dix Contes Modernes, Des Meilleurs Auteurs du Jour, edited 
by H. A. Potter, master of modern languages, Commercial 
High school, Brooklyn, N. Y. The editor has been very happy 
in his choice in all of the stories contained in this little volume 
of seventy-two pages. The notes are confined to eight pages, 
and are limited to idiomatic translations. English paraphrases 
for retranslation into French appear at the end of the book. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 





_ THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE FROM THE PRESS OF D. C. HEATH & 
Co., BosTOoN. 


Nein: von Roderich Benedix, edited by Arnold Werner- 
Spanhoofd, director of German instruction in the high schools 
of Washington, D. C. Prof. Spanhoofd suggests, in his intro- 
duction to this little edition, that the teachers have the pupils 
familiarize themselves with many of the passages wel] enough 
to enable them to repeat them without reference to the text. 
He justly claims that this drama is particularly suited for this 
purpose since the German is of a high order. Notes and a vo- 
cabulary are appended. 


Er ist nicht eifersuechtig von Alexander Elz, edited by Benja- 
min W. Wells., Ph.D. The text under discussion is one recom- 
mended by the Committee of Twelve for early reading. The 
editor, Prof. Wells, needs no introduction to teachers of German 
in America. A vocabulary and a very helpful list of irregular 
verbs are appended. 


Ein Kampf um Rom von Felix Dahn abridged and edited by 
Carla Wenckebach, professor of German language and litera- 
ture, Wellesley college. (With portrait and maps) Dahn’s 
voluminous novel has been condensed into one hundred and ninety- 
seven pages of text, the episodes selected being connected by 
the editor so as to make it appear as a continuous narrative. In 
view of the controversy, which at present exists in regard to 
abridged texts, it would seem advisable to designate definitely 
the place and importance of every omission in the notes. The 
notes give translations of the more difficult phrases. A short 
biographical .note of the author, and a list of persons and 
places mentioned are appended. 


Das Wirthshaus zu Cransac, edited by E. 8. Joynes, professor 
of modern languages, South Carolina college. This edition 
by Prof. Joynes is one of the pleasant signs of a revival of in- 
terest in Zschokke. Zschokke’s simple, rugged style makes his 
stories well-suited to the class-room, and the notes of the editor, 
while brief, are exhaustive. The vocabulary is carefully pre- 
pared, but unfortunately the accent is not marked. A misprint 
= crept in on the first page of the book. Aaran instead of 

rau. 


Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe, edited by W. A. Adams, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of German in Dartmouth college. No 
better reading material can be placed before our students of 
German than the stories of Gottfried Keller whose fame has 
steadily grown wherever good German literature is valued. It 
is unfortunate that the editor has allowed brevity to interfere 
with clearness in his notes. It is also evident that the notes 
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are not as accurate as they might be. Unfortunately the 
author refers only to the grammars of Joynes, Meisser, and 
Whitney in his notes. 
THE AMERICAN BooK COMPANY PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING 
TEXTS. 
Der Assistent, Aus der Tanzstube, Hin Schwabenstreich, von 
Frida Schauz. Edited by A. Beinhorn, of the Lincoln school, 


Providence, R.I. The editor wishes to supply easy and inter. 


esting reading matter of a kind not objectionable for young 
readers. All this can justly be claimed for the book under 
discussion. The editing has been done well. All difficulties 
are dealt with in the vocabulary. In doubtful cases a foot 
note refers to the word under which the desired explanation can 
be found. The editor also gives exercises for translation into 
German, a plan which might be followed more generally by our 
Sour of modern language texts. (American Book Co., New 
ork. 


Der Meister von Palmyra, edited by Theodore Henckels 
Morton, professor of modern languages in Middleburg college. 
(With portrait of author.) Prof. Henckels, who betrays in his 
introduction that he is an enthusiastic admirer of Wilbrandt, 
has edited the poet’s masterpiece for school use. The notes, 
altho confined to sixteen pages, will be found unusually helpful 
to both teacher and pupil. (American Book Co., New York.) 


Journalistic German, selections from current German perl- 
odicals. Edited by August Prehn, Ph. D., Columbia grammar 
school, N. Y. Teachers who have tried to interest pupils in 
living German will welcome this collection because it offers in 
convenient form what otherwise would have to be gathered 
with considerable trouble. The book reflects the modern Ger- 
man newspaper quite faithfully. If it is added that the sub- 
ject matter is not particularly elevating, it must be remem- 
bered that that is true of the daily press everywhere. It can- 
not be denied that the book accomplishes its purpose. A com- 
plete vocabulary is appended. (American Book Co., New York.) 





A New Series of Arithmetics. 


A series, consisting of a primary and an advanced book has 
been issued, whose authors are John M. Colaw, associate editor 
of the American Mathematical Monthly, and J. K. Ellwood, prin- 
cipal of the Colfax public school, Pittsburg, Pa. These books are 
planned on modern and progressive ideas, but are conservative 
in character. The new departures are all in harmony with the 
best mathematical thought. 

The Primary Book is not, as is usually the case, a mere 
abridgment of the advanced ; it is a preparation and founda- 
tion for the more formal and vigorous treatment of the next 
book. No figures are used for thirty pages ; indefinite compar- 
ison, form, counting, using various units, definite comparison, 
measuring, etc., are taken up. The spiral plan is followed thru 
about three quarters of the book. The language is simple, the 
work suggestive, and the abundant illustrations serve to aid 
the lessons and not merely to ornament them. 

There is no motion lost in passing from the primary to 
the Advanced Book. Altho based on a different framework the 
inductive method is continued. The pupil is not told anything 
that he may be led todiscover for himself. Ideas and principles 
are brought out by questions and suggestions in advance of 
their forma] statement. The oral exercises provide ample ma- 
terial for mental discipline. The error of putting the strain on 
the ‘Sg instead of on the reasoning faculty has been elim- 
inated. . 

The problems have the virtue of every day utility and the 
facts and figures are from authoritative sources, thereby fur- 
nishing information of practical value. The arrangement of 

-subjects will doubtless be pleasing to many : common fractions 
are treated after decimal fractions on account of the difficulty 
of the former, and United States money precedes that of 
decimal fractions, serving as an easy introduction to that sub- 
ject. 

Fundamental algebraic processes are brought into the book 
at the end. A feature of their treatment is the use at the be- 
ginning of a prefix sign to show whether the value of the alge- 
braic quantity is positive or negative, and another to show the 
operation to be performed when connected with other algebraic 
expressions. ‘ 

The book is in accord with the report of the “Committee of 
Fiftéen,” tho some subjects which the committee decided 
should be omitted from arithmetic are _ in the appendix 
where they are as carefully treated as if they were an integral 
patt of the book. (B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond, Virginia. 


Price, Primary, $.35 ; Advanced, $.60.) 
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[Entered at the N, Y. P. O. as second-class matter.) 
Published Weekly by 
E. L, KELLOGG &@& COC., 
The Educational Building, 


61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 Wasasn Ave., CHIcaco. 








Tue Scuoo Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the _— it published twelve school board num- 
bers, justrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Cniist- 
mas num! November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single ¥ six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. For subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








AD 
Will be furnished on roptonien. The value of Tus 
JOURNAL a$ an adv medium is unques- 
ie number and character of the advertisements 
its pages tell the whole story. eoragoe Hee 
tendents, schoo) 


lead: bmw 7 | there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 





Literary Notes. 


The September number of Harper's 
Magazine contains an article on the Ex- 
posit on by Edward Insley. One instruct- 
ive paper 1s ‘ Submarine Tor edo-Boats,” 
by William W. Kimball. Mary E. Wil- 
kins, Paul Leicester Ford, Virginia Frazer 
Boyle, and others have contributed stories. 
Julian Kalph writes on “ The Teuton Tug 
of War.” One of Henry Van Dyke’s 
dainty poems is found. There are install- 
ments of the three serials now running. 


DOES THE WORK. 


No Surgical Operation, No Pain, Trifling 
Expense—A Simple, Harmless Rem- 
‘edy, but it Does the Work. 


There are some people who have piles as 
freee and regularly as other people 
have colds. . 

Any little bowel trouble will bring them 
on, any extra exertion, as 1n lifting, will pro- 
duse them, and in fact will often appear 
without any apparent provocation. Piles, 
however, are much more serious than a cold, 
as the tendency is always to grow worse 
until the trouble becomes deep seated and 
chronic, or deveiops into some fatal rectal 
disease. 

While there are many pile remedies which 
give relief, yet there is one whieh not only 
gives instant relief but at the same time 
makes a permaneni cure, and that is the well- 
known Pyramid Pile Cure. 

This remedy 1s composed of simple, harm- 
less vegetable ingredients, but eombined so 
effectively and act so f meh 2 A and thoroly 
that it cures every form of piles whether 
itching, blind, bleeding or proseuas: 

In long standing cases the Pyramid Pile 
Cure has proven to be the only certain cure 
except a surgical operation, and its advan- 
tages over an operation are many, as it is 
painless, causes no delay or interference 
with daily occupation, and last but not least, 
it is cheaper than any surgical operation 
could possibly be. 

The cases that the Pyramid Pile Cure will 
not reach are so few that physicians are do- 
ing away with operations for piles and de- 
pending upon this cheap but effective rem- 
edy to accomplish a complete cure, and it 
never disappoints except in cases beyond 
the reach of medical skill. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is Ft gr by the 
Pyramid Drug Co .of Marshall, Mich., and 
for sale by druggists everywhere at 50 vents 
per package. Each package contains a 
treatise on cause and cure of piles, together 
with testimonials from every section of this 
country. 








In a new and thoroly revised edition of 
The Story of the Heavens, Messrs. Cassell 


| & Company, Limited, New York, present 


a work wh.ch has been and is the recog- 
nized authority on the subject of which :t 
treats. The author, Sir Kobert Stawall 
Ball, LL D., D. 5c., is professor of astron- 
omy in the University of Cambridge, and 
occupies at present the position of astron- 
omer royal of Ireland. The hook contains 
twenty-four colerea plates, with numerous 
text illustrations, 600 pages, and is a faith- 
ful record of the recent discoveries and 
achievements in the world of astronomy. 


The latest work of the author of “ When 
Knighthood was in Flower” has been 
secured by Zhe Ladtes’ Home Journal. As 
would be expected, it has to do with ad- 
venture—the experiences of some frontier 
children. There is a childish romance 
woven into the stories, and they will have 
a keen interest for boys as well as for their 
elders. Under the heading of “ Blue River 
Bear Stories,” Mr. Major’s serial will 
begin in the October Journal. 


The current number of 7he Delineator 
touches upon the infinite pathos of the lite 
ot Charles Lamb. Clara E. Laughlin of 
The Interior who is making- tame for 
herself by this series. “The Stories of 
Authors’ Love” brings the utmost deli- 
cacy to bear upon the subject of Charles 
Lamb and his dream children. 


Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Company 
announce for publication about October 
1st a new and complete edition of Balzac’s 
“Human Comedy,” printed from new 

lates, finely illustrated, with introductions 
Ey Professor W. P. Trent, of Columbia 
university. 


September is the most popular month 
for camping excursions, because it com- 
bines the last month of trout fishing with 
the first month of deer hunting in most of 
the great preserves. Itis therefore appro- 
priate that the September number of 
Scribner’s should have an outdoor flavor 
to many of its articles, and that the illus- 
trations should suggest sport and adven- 
ture in many out-o1-the-way places. 


Thesubjects which hold the largest place 
in the miads of American readers at the 
present moment are fully discussed in the 
September number of the North American 
Review. The Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
dean of Canterbury, contributes a 
thoughtful article on “ Imperialism and 
Christianity.” Melville E. Ingalls, presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake and Ohio railway, 
considers “ The Duty of the Gold Demo- 
crat ’ in the present election. In a pow- 
erful paper, Charles Johnston describes 
and contrasts “ Nihilism and Anarchy,” 
and the causes from which each, respect- 
ively, has sprung. Dr. Felix L. Oswald 
discusses the social and ethical signifi- 
cance ot the “ Assassination Mania,” ad- 
vocating the substitution of life-imprison- 
ment tor death as a punishment which 
would effectively.discourage the trade of the 
“king-killer.” The Rt, Rev. J. A. McFaul, 
Bishop of Trenton, in an article entitled 
“Catholics and American Citizenship,” 
explains the purpose of the propesed fed- 
eration of Catholic societies. Marrion 
Wilcox, editor of “Harper’s History of 
the Warin the PRibppioss writes of “ The 
Vain Hope of the Filipinos,” and the in- 
adequate grounds on which it is based, 


The Beginnings of English Literature, 
by Charlton M. Lewis, Emily Sanford pro- 
fessor of English literature in Yale univer- 
sity, is a book designed for colleges and 
advanced secondary schools. It gives a 
survey of the history of the literature prior 
to the Elizabethan period. Only impor- 
tant works are considered, but these are 
treated with sufficient tullness of detail to 
impress the student's. imagination. Illus- 
trative extracts are given in translation 
from the oldest writers, and with copious 
footnotes in cases where it seems worth 





while to present the original text. The aim 
is to give the reader a vivid realization of 
the spirit of medieval literature. The pub- 
lishers of the book are Ginn & Company. 


G. W. T. Omond, a fellow-student and 
friend of Robert Louis Stevenson at Edin- 
burgh university, in avery attractive and 
readable paper describes the painstaking 
care with which Stevenson practiced his 
literary art. Herbert A. Giles, professor 
of Chinese in a university, treats 
of “Confucianism in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” this being the first of the 
series of articles on the “ Great Religions 
of the World.” Four articles are devoted 
to the “ Outbreak in China.” 


romised 


Plane Trigonometry, by W.P. Durfee, 
rofessor of mathematics in Hobart col- 
ege, is a book that will commend itself to 
teachers who desire a short and accurate 
course in this subject. It begins with a 
carefully written chapter en Computation 
and this side of the subject receives con- 
stant attention thruout the book. The for- 
mal part of the book is modern; the dem- 
onstrations are brief and accurate and they 
are illustrated by numerous exercises; the 
addition theorem is carefully established 
and the idea ot the function is kept con- 
stantly before the mind of the student. 
The book will commend itself to teachers 
who desire a short course which is at the 
same time accurate. Ginn & Company are 
the publishers. 


Mr. Albert B. Wenzell has not favored 
the public with a collection ot his drawings 
since the publication in 1896 of /n Vanzt 
Fair, which was so favorably neapek 
This fall, however, R. H. Russell, the pub- 
hsher of artistic books, will bring out an- 
other volume of reproductions o1 Mr. Wen- 
zell’s work, under the title of Zhe Passin 
Show, which will also deal with the soci 
side of lhfe.. A departure trom the pre- 
vious book will also be made in size and 
shape. 


THE FEAR OF HUMBUG 


Prevents Many People from Trying a 
Good Medicine. 


Stomach troubles are so common and in 
most cases so obstinate to cure that peovle 
are apt to look with suspicion on any rem- 
edy claiming to be a radical, permanent 
cure for dyspepsia and indigestion. Many 
such pride themselves on their acutenessin 
never being humbugged, especially in med- 
icines. 

This fear of being humbugged can becar- 
ried teo far, so far, in fact, that many people 
suffer for years with weak digestion rather 
than risk a little time and money in faith- 
fully testing the claims made of a prepara- 
tion so reliable and universally used as Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are vastly 
different in one important respect from or- 
dinary proprietary medicines for the reason 
that they are not a secret patent medicine, 
no secret is made of their ingredients, but 
ana'ysis shows them to contain the natural 
digestive ferments, pure aseptic pepsin, the 
digestive acids, Golden Seal, bismuth, hy- 
drastis and nux, They are not cathartic, 
neither do they act powerfully on any organ 
but they cure indigestion on the common 
sense plan of digesting the food eaten thor- 
oly before it has time to ferment, sour, and 
cause the mischief. This is the only secret 
of their success 

Cathartic pills never have and never can 
cure indigestion and stomach troubles, be- 
cause they act entirely on the bowels, 
whereas the whole trouble is really in the 
stomach. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets taken after 
meals digest the food. That is all there is 
toit. Food not digested or half digested is 
poison as it creates gas, acidity, headaches, 
palpitation of the heart, loss of flesh and 
a. | ayia and many other troubles which are 
often called by some other name. 

They are sold by‘druggists everywhere at 
so cents per package. Address F. A. Stu- 
art Co., Marshall, Mich., for little book on 
stomach diseases, stnt free. 
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“Good Beginnings 
Make Good Endings.” 


You are making a good beginnirtg when 
yon commence to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for any trouble of your blood, stomach, 
kidneys or liver. FPersistently taken, this 
great medicine will bring you the good end- 
ing of perfect health, strength and vigor: 

9 4 





Never Disappoints 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 

Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts, 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & 80N,. - - _ Proprietors. 


CONTINENTAL » HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 








500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 


ROOM, WITH BoarD....... $2.50 and Upward 
Room, WITHOUT BoarRD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
RooM, WITH BaTH, EUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY 


GRIN IREG ELK XH KONO XG ES IN INVIN 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
k it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
5 Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. ¢ 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
5 Central for shopping and theatres. 








Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
EBRS ESES ES ESGRS ES XE RS EES ES BR 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. We recommend 


Keilogs's Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 
80 cts. per +00. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago, 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 Bast Ninth Street, - - NEW YORK, 


YOUNG MEN WANTED. 


ROE RS KEKE 








Earnest, well-educated young men, who have 
not secured a school, wanted to introduce our 
publications. Besides our Eight Teachers’ Lib- 
raries, our periodical OUR CIMEs appeals to 
every home where there are children ; and there 
are also our standard periodicals for teachers 
Almost any teacher who will devote himself heart 
and soul tothe work will, in a month or six weeks, 
earn a good living. Teachers in cities and towns 
whvu can devote one or two eveniugs and 4 part 
of Satirday each week, will do well. A most 
hberal proposition will be made by us. Give us 
full particalars, position, time you can give, and 
furnish experience in school work if any. 


E. L. KeLLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street - - NEW YORK. 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 





Interesting Notes. 


Paper Famine in England. 


The paper famine in England is getting 
to be very serious, says Zhe S.tentzfic 
American, It is caused by the difficulty 
in getting wood pulp, by the rise in the 
price of coal, and by the enormous in- 
crease in demand and stoppage ef supplies 
from America. The South African war 
has naturally increased the circulation of 
newspapers, so that they are now using 
from 20 to 100 per cent. more paper in 
London than they were a few months ago. 


A De Montfort Celebration. 


It is not without a certain grim historic 
significance that the proposal should be 
made at this particular time fittingly to 
commemorate next year, by a monument 
in Leicester, the 7ooth anniversary of the 
birth of Simon de Montfort, says the Lon- 
don Saturday Review. Englishmen have 
deemed it their duty during the past week 
or two to read Frenchmen many little 
homilies on liberty and justice. Simon de 
Montfort was a Frenchman. To him, it 
may be fairly said, England owes no small 
share of the liberty she enjoys to-day. 
True, he was an Englishman in all but 
name when he headed the reform move- 
ment directed against Henry III. Heit 
was who resisted the conferment of favors 
on aliens to the detriment of the native 
nobility. He was the first to call repre- 
sentatives of the towns to parliament, and 
by so doing struck a blow for freedom as 
memorable as Magna Charta itself. His 
schemes suffered temporary eclipse when 
the battle of Evesham went against him, 


but Prince Edward, the victor on that oc- 5 


casion, lost no time when he ascended the 
throne in adopting the enlightened policy 
which he learned from Simon de Montfort 


Loss of Life by Lightning. 


The loss of human life by lightning in 
the United Sta.es during the year 1899 was 
greater than any preceding year for which 
statistics have been collected. The num- 
ber of persons killed outright or suffered 
injuries wh ch resulted in their death, was 
562; the number of those who received in- 
juries varying in severity from slight phy- 
sical shocks to painful burns and tempo- 
rary paralysis was 820. The subject has 
been treated exhaustively by A. J. Henry- 
in Zhe Monthly Weather Review, pu 
lished by the weather bureau. The great, 
est number of fatalities, about 45 percent., 
were inthe open. The next greatest num- 
ber occurred in houses, 34 per cent.; 11 per 
cent. occurred under trees, and g per cent. 
in barns. Fully a dozen persons were 
killed in the act of stripping clothes from 
a wire clothes line or coming near to one. 


A Remarkable New Zealand Lake. 


A strange lake exists in the center of 
Sulphur island, off New Zealand. It is 
fifty acres in extent, about twelve feet in 
depth, and fifteen feet above the level of 
the sea. 

The most remarkable charactoristic of 
this lake is that the water contains vast 
quantities of hydrochloric and sul huric 
acids, hissing and bubbling at a tempera- 
ture of 110 degrees Fahrenheit. ‘. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
R?PCHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 


‘¢ The Greatest of 
All the Companies.’’ 


Assets, - . - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, < - 1,052,665,211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


E. FABER. 
PE, 











LEAD PENCILS.. 





American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 


in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Salesrooms in every city. 








> COPYRI@NTS 


‘ UT 






dllneer be marti,” 


"Sa | aye’No.and Y -Dont refuse all: 


YAavice 


touse SAPOLIO: Iris a! 
solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purposes 
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Children’s Wear. 


Children’s School Frocks, 


Children’s Jackets, Capes, 
Reefers. 


Ladies’ 
Flannel Shirt Waists. 


Droadovay Ko 19th ot. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


a 


A Positive Beit fs 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 

NBURN, and all 
afflictions of the skin. 

“4 little higher in price, perhaps, 

than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.” Removesallodor etper- 
ation. Delightful after Sha ng. 
f25c, Get Mennen’s 

Newark, N.J. 





: r 
ery where, or po on receipt o 
inal. ) Samp 


efree. GERHARD MENNEN Co. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
OR MAGICAL 


Oriental Cream, ceatrrer. 


R Tan, Pimples, Freckles Moth-Patches, 
9 gal gaa ne Rash and Skin 








meoo 
CLAS diseases, and 
Fag every blemish 
oog 2.5 on beauty and 
SSn57 defies detec 
Boe tion. On its 
3 on virtues it has 

eee stvod the test 
maw of 2 years; no 






other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 


be sure it 
is properly 
made. Accept 


no counter. 
feit of similar 
name. The 
distinguished 
Dr. L A. Sayre said toa lady of the hau'-ton (a 
patient): “ As you adves will use them, I recom. 
mend * vouraua’s Cream’ as the least harmfu! o 
all the Skin p e:arations.” One bottle will last 
six months using it every day. Gouraud’s Pon. 
dre sub ile remuves superfluous hair with. 
outinjury to the »kin 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.S8.,Canadas and Europe 

Also found in N. Y. City at. R. H. Macy’s, 
Wanamaker's and other Fancy Goods Dealers 

Beware of Base imitations. $ 1.000 Reward 

for arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


FRENC H BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 
WILLIAMS R. JENKINS, 


8g: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
0 logue on application. 














_ READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





The dark, green-colored water looks 
particularly uninviting. Dense clouds of 
sulphuric fumes constantly roll off this 
boiling cauldron, and care has to be exer- 
cised in approaching this lake to avoid the 
risk of caicestien, On the opposite side 
of the lake may be seen the tremendous 
blow-holes. which, when in full blast, pre- 
sent an awe-inspiring sight. The roar of 
the steam as it rushes forth into the air is 
deafening, and often huge boulders and 
stones are hurled out to a height of several 
hundred feet by the various internal forces 
of nature. 

A boat can be launched on the lake, and 
if proper care be observed the very edges 
of the blow-holes may be safely explored. 

Some idea of the strength of the acid- 
saturated water of this lake may be gath- 
ered from the fact that a boat almost 
dropped to pieces after all the passengers 
had been landed, as the rivets had cor- 
roded under the influence of the acids. 


Inter-State Fair at Trenton. 
September 24, 25, 26, 27 and 28. 

The great Inter-State Fair will be held 
on September 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28, on the 
Fair Grounds, three miles east of Trenton, 
N. J., on the New York Division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. As in previous 
years, every department will be replete 
with superior and instructive displays. The 
blooded stock exhibit will be particularly 
fine,'and the daily programme of races 
contains the speediest classes obtainable. 
Automobile races will be novel and excit- 
ing. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell excursion tickets to the Fair 
Grounds, including coupon of admission, 
at greatly reduced rates from stations with- 
in a wide radius, and special trains over 
the New York, Belvidere, and Amboy Di 
visions will be run ¢hru to the grounds, 
thus avoiding street-car transfer. The 


J.J} management of the Fair has put forth ex- 


traordinary efforts to make this year’s ex- 
hibition even greater than last year’s rec- 
ord-breaking display. 

An Autumn Outing. 
Gettysburg, Luray. Natural Bridge, Ri: h- 
mond. Old Point Comfort, and Washingto-, 

A nine-day personally-conducted tour of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to 
the Battlefield of Gettysburg, Luray Cav- 
erns, Natural Bridge, Richmond, Old Point 
Comfort.and Washington will leave New 
York and Philadelphia in a special train of 
Pullman parlor cars, on Tuesday. October 
g. The party will be in charge of a tourist 
agent 4nd an experienced chaperon. A 
whole day will be spent on the Battlefield 
of Gettysburg, a carriage drive with lec- 
tures by an able guide being included in 
the ticket. Ample time will be allowed at 
Luray and Natural Bridge to view the 
wondrous natural formations. Sunday, 
October 14. will bespent at old Point Com- 
fort. At Richmond and Washington op 
portunities will be presented to visit all 
the points of interest under intelligent 
guidance. 

The round-trip rate, including all neces- 
sary expenses, is $65 from New York, 
$63 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points, 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket 
Agents; to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway. 
New York; 4 Court street, or Pennsylva- 
nia Annex, foot Fulton street, Brooklyn; 
789 Broad street, Newark, N. J; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child, 

Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SyRupP has 
been used for Over Firty Years by MIL- 
LIONS OF MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SootHEs the CHILD, SOFTENSs the Gums, 
ALLAYS al] Pain, CuRES WIND COLIC, and is 
the best remedy for DiarrHa@a. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask ‘‘Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup,” and.take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 









s. 
ELASTIC 
RIBBED 

UNION 
SUITS 


cover the entire 
body like an_addi- |, 
tional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but 
softly and without 
pressure. No but- 
i tons down the 
i fropvt. Made for 
if men women, and 
H young people. Most 
convenient to put 
on, being entered 
at the top and 
drawn on like trous- 
rs. With no other 
kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain 
such perfect fit for 
dresses or “ear 
comfortably so 
small a corset 
Made in great 
variety of fabrics 
and weights. 


Sold by best dealers everywhere. 











Pears’ 


A touch is enough for 
cleanliness. That’s is why 
Pears’ soap lasts so. 

Pears’ shaving soap 1s 
the best in all the world. 


__ All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it. especially druggists. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Agents make 

25 Per cent. 

Commission 
by getting orders for our 


TEAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICtS and 
BAKING POWDER 


SPECIAL PRESENTS 
orchecks. Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


THE GREAT ATIERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O Box 289 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


PRoF. ELISHA GRAY, LL.D. 


NATURE'S MIRACLES: 


Familiar Talks on Science. 

‘‘Will intensify the interest of students in the 
practical sciences ... ina most fascinating man- 
ner” ALBERT G. HALE, M D , Dept. of Physics, 
Boys’ High School, bro lyn, N. Y. 

Vol. I—Eartn, Arr, Water; II—Enenray, Heart, 

Lieut, Sound, Expiosives; IlI- ELectTRwity 

AND MAGNETISM. 


Decorated cloth, 60 cents, net, per volume. 


EDUCATIONAL NUGGETS 


Selections from Prato, ARIsTOTLE, Rousseau, 

HERBART. HERBERT SPENCER, W. T. Harris, N. 

M. Butier, Cuas W. Exsor. Por'rait ot Flato. 

‘*A very valuable collection, embodying the 
vital principles ot education.” —ALBERT G. Lane, 
Ex-Supt. Public Sch ol«, Chicago. 


NUGGETS SERIES: 


Don’t Worry; PHILosopHic; Patriotic; Epvu- 
CATIONAL; HISTORICAL: QUAINT. Six dainty 
volumes, gilt top, portraits, 45 cents each. 


MASTER MINDS FROM PLATO TO RUSKIN. 


*«*All Booksellers, or on APPROVAL by 


FORDS, HOWARD GHULBERT, 
47 East 10th Street, New York. 
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OUR TIMES 


A SEMI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


The plan of this paper is to give— 
OUR (t) A clear, condensed, and impartial account of the Leading Events of 
TIMES 


the [eath. 
“THE IMPORTANT EVENTS AND 








(2) The importaht Inventions and Discoveries. 





BenOOL AND HOME READING (3) Interesting Geographical Material. 
(4) Answers to Questiens of General Interest, relating to these and kin- 
A bs dred matters. 
oe It differs from a newspaper in that the news is thoroughly 


sifted and put in the briefest and most readable shape. It is 
what it professes to be, a paper of current history—history that 
will find its way into school text-books in a few years. OUR 
TIMES gives the history now, while throbbing with liveliest 
interest. 


wy IT IS A GOOD PAPER FOR THE SCHOOL: 

1. Because it gives all the news of the month, in brief space, that is worth reading 
or remembering. 2 

2. It omits the worthless and harmful material—the murders, scandals, unimport- 
ant events, etc. 

3. It contains much material for the classes in geography, physics, chemistry, 
physiology, astronomy, civil government, etc. 

4. It helps to make pupils intelligent readers and thinkers. 

5. There is no waste material in it; every line may be used in some way. 

6. The busy teacher can use it to keep informed of the world’s great events. 

7. It may be used for supplementary reading or as a text-book of current history. 

OUR TIMES is a success because it meets the desires of a very large number. 
During the past ten years it has been used in thousands of school-rooms, and its cir- 
culation has steadily risen until it is more than double any similar paper. 
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R TIMES is published twice a month, on the first and fifteenth. Subscribers 


tell us that for school use a semi-monthly is just right. Each number contains 20 
pages, in magazine ferm with neat colored cover, nicely illustrated with portraits, 
maps, and pictures of leading inventions. ONLY FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 
Club rates for two or more subscribers, FORTY CENTS EACH. Subscribers to 
our other periodicals are entitled to the club rate on their own subscription. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
61 East Ninth Street, - - ~ NEW YORK. 


National Educational 
Association Reports. 


We can furnish the following valuable reports of the National Educational 
Association which will be mailed postpaid on receipt of the prices quoted : 


Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools, - - 25 cts, 

as " “s on College Entrance Requirements, 25 cts, 
‘* Public Libraries, - - - - -+ [5 cts. 
‘* Normal Schools, - - - - - IScts 
Set of Four Reports to one address, - - - - - - - - 75 cts 


On orders for roor more copies to one address, express prepaid, the 
first two reports will be furnished at 20 cents a copy and the last two at 
13 cents. 

- On orders for 100 or more copies by freight at purchaser’s expense the 
first two will be furnished at 15 cents a copy, the last two at 10 cents. 

These reports are of great value and teschers will do well to secure 
them before the present edition is exhausted as the association may not 
reprint them. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6& CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


MASSACHUSETTS | o's" 

MUTU AL policy-holder, under a 
LIFE INSURANCE ° 
COMPANY, 








ce sé é 








circumstances, receives 
the amount to which he 
is justly entitled tt # % 
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SEND FOR 
L 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. oe 
Incorporated 1851. 6 CONTRACT. 
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In Three 
Parts. 


The Art of 
Fach, 


SINGING = 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
A WORK THAT EVERY SINGER NEEDS 





By Matt Postparp. 





noon and intelligently written.—Philip 
a 


e. 
Above all else the book is intensely practi- 
cal and simple.—Music Trades. 

y teacher can well drop all he bas ever 
held regarding the v: ice and make the truths 
advanced by Mr Shakespeare a part of him- 
self—and then forever use them for his own 
purpose.—The Musician 

A remarkable book. the work of a thorough 
scientific musician, a student of the elder 
Lamperti.an accomplished singer, an experi- 
enced teacher whose pupils occupy promi- 
nent positionsin opera and concert work and 
fillresponsible postsasteachers.—The Etude. 





DESCRIPTION AND TABLE OF CONTENTS 
MAILED FREE. 





MUSIC REVIEW. 25c. a Year. 

A piano solo and song reproduced in each 
number. New music and murical literature 
reviewed_ Special articles by well-known 
writers Portraits and biographical) sketches 
of musicians. Every student of music needs 
this httle magazine. Send 2-cent stamp for 
sample copy and premium list. 


Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 


Music Publishers, 


OLIvER Ditson CoMPANY - Boston 
Cuas. H. Ditson & Company - NEw York 
J. E. Ditson & ComPANY - PHILADELPHIA 
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n 
Arteel Poms 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
‘to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 











Saves Time and Labor. 


BURLESON'’S CLASS REGISTER AND 


GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery and many hours of time. It 1s in 
the 1 

recitations. e 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any schocl, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking ot pupil's record. 
Sample page on request. Price, 75 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. 9th St., N.Y. 


rst place a class book for recording 
To this is attached an ingen- 

















READERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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